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PREFACE. 





The plan of this little book was to select twelve hymns 
from the collection published by the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in 1894 as ‘Hymns for Children,’ and in a second 
edition in 1897 with the new title ‘Hymns for Heart and 
Voice.’ The twelve hymns were to be such as it would be 
good to learn by heart, and they must be by different authors, 
whose lives would furnish matter for an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch with some useful lesson in it, while the 
hymns also should provide material for further lessons. 

It will thus be seen that the field of choice among 
the hymns was limited, but happily quite sufficient for the 
modest purpose of the book. In working out the plan it 
seemed best to lay the chief stress on the biographical 
sketches, and the ‘ lesson notes’ are added with much diffi- 
dence. They certainly are not model lessons, such as a 
skilled teacher will know how to give from each of the 
hymns, but it is hoped that they contain material that will be 
found helpful in a teacher’s preparation. 

In the account of John Johns use has been made of an 
earlier sketch which appeared in the Sunday School Helper 
of 1892, and in that of Cowper, in a less degree, of an article 
in the Znguirer of Sept. 10, 1898. To the standard biogra- 
phies of the other writers these sketches are of course chiefly 
indebted. No writer on the subject of hymns and their 
authors can now be insensible of his great obligation to the 
Rev. John Julian’s exhaustive ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.’ 

Verde): 


Lonpon, May, 1901. 
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GLADSOME PRAISE. 


ET us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind, 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Who by all-commanding might, 
Filled the new-made world with light, 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Caused the golden-tresstd sun 

All day long his course to run, 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


And the moon to shine by night, 
*Mong her spangled sisters bright, 
For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


All things living He doth feed, 
His full hand supplies their need, 
For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Let us, therefore, warble forth 
His high majesty and worth, 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
Fohn Milton. 


JOHN MILTON. 
1608—1674. 


O tell the story of Milton’s life, is to tell about one of 

the noblest of Englishmen, and one of the greatest 

of our poets. There could not be a better beginning for 

such a book as this, which is to have in it lessons from some 

of the hymns in our Sunday-schosl Hymn Book, and from 
the lives of the writers. 

The verses on ‘ Gladsome Praise,’ which we have chosen 
to stand first in the book, do not belong to any of Milton’s 
great poems; they are part of a boyish exercise which he did 
while still at school, when he was only fifteen. A good 
many people at that time were trying to put the Psalms into 
English verse, so that they might be sung to hymn tunes, 
and -that is what Milton did, in this early attempt at poetry, 
with Psalm cxxxvi. We enjoy the verses, because they are 
simple, and full of gladness and thankfulness ; but also 
because they were written by the boy Milton, who was to be 
SO great a man. 

John Milton was born in London, on December gth, 1608, 
five years after the death of Queen Elizabeth, and when 
James [. was king. Shakespeare was alive then, but died 
when Milton was a boy of seven. His father was also called 
John Milton, and was a scrivener, who lived over his shop, in 
Bread Street, Cheapside, when his son was born: afterwards, 
as we shall see, he went to live in the country. A scrivener 
was a man who did writing, and had a good deal of the work 
which is now done by lawyers’ clerks. John Milton the 
elder held a good position in the city of London, and was a 
man of culture, who had been to Oxford. He wasa musician 
also, whose love of music was inherited by his son. 

Our John Milton was sent to St. Paul’s School, which 
was close to his father’s house, and he had a tutor to read 
with him at home, for his father was determined that he should 
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have the best possible education. Then, in 1625, the year 
in which Charles I. became king, Milton went to Cambridge, 
as a student at Christ’s College. Both at school and at col- 
lege he worked very hard and with great enthusiasm for 
learning, and in after years he could write not only very noble 
English, but also Latin, which made him famous throughout 
Europe, and he learnt other languages as well. 

When the time came for him to leave college, Milton was 
quite clear as to what he ought todo. He could not bea 
clergyman or a lawyer ; he felt that he had the power to be 
a great poet, and that such a gift must not be neglected. It 
would mean years of diligent training, and he felt it to be a 
sacred task, as he said in a sonnet written at that time, when 
he was twenty-three years of age: 


‘ All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


His father understood and honoured that feeling, and 
though he might naturally have expected his son, now that 
he was a man, to be earning his own living, he willingly 
agreed to Milton’s desire to stay quietly at home, to go on 
studying in preparation for his great work. 

Their home was now in the country, for his father 
had given up business, and had gone to live at Horton, 
a quiet village about seventeen miles from London, and 
within sight of the towers of Windsor Castle. There for the 
next six years Milton remained, giving himself up to the task 
to which he thought his whole life was to be devoted. 

That he could already write very beautiful poetry, we see 
from his ‘Comus’ and ‘Lycidas,’ and the two poems 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ which were written during 
those quiet years at Horton. Of these two poems, the first 
is full of the cheerful, merry thoughts with which he often 
looked upon the beautiful country in which he was living : 


‘Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 
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While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 


And young and old come forth to play, 
On a sunshine holiday. 


The other expresses a more pensive mood, which he 


calls ‘Melancholy.’ It touches upon more serious thoughts, 
as in these lines: 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 

With antique pillars massy-proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

But, while these poems are very beautiful, Milton felt that 
they were still only preparation for the great poem that he 
was to write, and in order still further to enrich his mind and 
perfect his gifts, he set out in the year 1638 on a journey 
through France to Italy, where he spent some months in 
Florence and Rome, and would have gone to Greece, if 
events in England had not called him home. The struggle 
between Charles I. and his people, which at last broke out 
into civil war, had been growing more and more serious, and 
it was the news which reached Milton while he was at Naples, 
preparing to cross to Sicily on his way to Greece, which made 
him feel that his place as a true citizen was at home, and that 
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he must turn back. ‘I considered it dishonourable,’ he said, 
‘to be enjoying myself at my ease in foreign lands, while my 
countrymen were striking a blow for freedom.’ 

So Milton returned to London, that he might be ready to 
render any service to the cause of freedom that lay in his 
power. He did not become a soldier to fight in the civil war; 
but he fought with his pen, writing books in English and in 
Latin, maintaining that the people were right to resist the 
tyranny of the king, and of the Church, which sided with the 
king; and that Cromwell, whom he called ‘ our chief of men,’ 
was right in his endeavours to secure a better government for 
England. This was the most heroic part of Milton’s life. 
For twenty years his poetry had to be laid aside, and his 
dream of the great poem he was to write had to give way to 
what he felt to be a more immediate duty. Perhaps his poem, 
when he came long afterwards to write ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was 
all the nobler and more beautiful for that great sacrifice. 

But there was even more that Milton gave up in his devo- 
tion to the immediate duty of serving his country. He had 
been made Latin Secretary to the Council of State, and he 
was called upon to write a book in Latin, in reply to a bitter 
attack which had been made upon Parliament, because of the 
execution of the king. His sight had been gradually failing 
for some time, and the doctors warned him that if he did not 
rest and take the greatest care, he would become quite blind. 
But Milton felt that he must go on and do this work for his 
couniry; so he paid the penalty in noble self-devotion, and 
the darkness closed in upon him, so that he never saw the 
sunshine or the faces of his friends again. 

What Milton himself felt about it, he expressed three years 
later, in a sonnet addressed to one of his young friends, who 
came to read to him in his blindness. After saying how 
for three years his eyes have been in darkness, he goes on: 


‘Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.’ 
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And Milton did steer right onward for the rest of his life. 
For twenty-two years he lived in blindness, dependent on the 
care of his friends, and it was wonderful how much he was 
able to do. For some years he continued to act as Latin 
Secretary, dictating what had to be written. But then came 
the death of Cromwell, and the end of the Commonwealth. 
The restoration of Charles II. to the throne, in 1660, brought 
bitter disappointment to Milton, and to the other Puritans 
who had striven so hard for better government and nobler 
life for the English people. But it was only for a time that 
the wave of progress fell back. Soon it swept on again, and 
established more firmly than ever those liberties for which the 
Puritans had fought. And though that was after Milton’s 
death, even in the darkest days of danger and religious per- 
secution the blind poet did not lose his faith, but took up 
again the work of his great poems, confident that the truth 
and righteousness of God must prevail at last. 

There was some fear, when the king came back, that 
Milton, as one of the chief defenders of the Commonwealth, 
of the freedom of the people against Charles I., might be put 
to death, or cruelly punished in some other way. But, 
although he lost a good deal of his property, he was allowed 
to live in peaceful retirement for the rest of his days. He 
remained in London, except for a short stay in the country 
at the time of the Great Plague, and had a house, with a 
pleasant garden, near Bunhill Fields, less than a mile away 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral. The house in Bread Street, where 
Milton was born, was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, 
which followed the Plague, and burnt up so much of London, 
including the old cathedral; but the house where his last 
years were spent was happily untouched. 

There it was that he completed his great poem, ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and afterwards ‘Paradise Regained’ and ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ In this last, telling of the fallen Samson, vic- 
torious even in his tragic death, he pictured the Puritan cause, 
to which he had given his life, and expressed his faith in its 
ultimate victory : 


‘Allis best, though oft we doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
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Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 


With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


Those are the closing lines of the last of Milton’s great 
poems. He continued to work at other tasks until death 
came to him on November 8th, 1674, when he was not quite 
sixty-six years old. His had always been a simple life of 
‘plain living and high thinking.’ Even in his blindness, he 
enjoyed walking in the sunshine in his garden or the quiet 
fields, and music was a constant delight to him. In the 
evening, he was glad to welcome the friends who came to 
see him, and often strangers came to pay their respects 
to the famous man. 

Milton had many trials and much suffering in his life ; 
but he was brave and faithful through it all, and in ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ and his other poems, he accomplished the hope which 
had been his as a young man,—that he might ‘leave some- 
thing so written to after times, as they should not willingly 
let it die.’ 


Gladsome Praise. 


‘Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind.’ 


1. These verses, as we have said, are taken from Milton’s 
version of Psalm cxxxvi., written while he was still at school. 
It is a long Psalm, and there are twenty-four verses in 
Milton’s version. As a Psalm of thanksgiving it should 
be compared with Psalms xcvi., civ., and cxlviii., which are 
among the most beautiful in the whole book. This Psalm 
seems to be less original and less glowing with noble 
imagery. It will be seen that it recounts first the great 
works of God in Nature, and then His wonderful works for 
the people of Israel, according to their traditional history. 

2. It is interesting to notice how the young Milton in his 
version fills in the picture with vivid details not found in the 
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original. Thus where the Psalm is telling of the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt and the dividing of the Red Sea, 
verse 14 is: ‘And made Israel to pass through the midst 
of it.’ For this Milton writes : 


‘ The floods stood still, like walls of glass, 
While the Hebrew bands did pass.’ 


And of the next verse, ‘ But overthrew Pharoah and his host 
in the Red Sea,’ Milton makes (‘ The floods’ being subject 
of the sentence)— 


‘ But full soon they did devour 
The tawny king with all his power,’ 


Similarly, in a later verse, in the list of foes that were over- 
thrown, ‘And Og, king of Bashan,’ becomes— 


‘And large-limbed Og he did subdue, 
With all his over-hardy crew.’ 


3. The verses selected to make our hymn do not touch 
upon that old legendary history, for it cannot appeal to us 
as it did to those who believed it to be the literal truth as to 
God’s dealings with His chosen people and their enemies. 
Our hymn is of thanksgiving for the goodness of God in 
the great gifts of Nature. It is a simple hymn of praise, 
with the refrain added to each verse, ‘For His mercy 
endureth for ever,’ rendered by Milton : 

‘For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.’ 


As in the first chapter of Genesis, the thought of the 
order of creation is primitive, and not to be judged by the 
standard of modern scientific knowledge. The hymn is simply 
an expression of gladness and thankfulness for the beauti- 
ful world full of light, as the gift of God, with special 
remembrance of the glory of the heavens, and that good 
Providence from which comes our daily bread. 

4. In the last verse the boy poet uses a word which may 
raise a smile. ‘The original is simply, ‘ O give thanks unto 
the God of heaven,’ for which Milton writes : 

‘Let us therefore warble forth 
His high majesty and worth,’ 
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‘Warble’ suggests to us now only the song of birds, but 
remembering who wrote these verses we may perhaps think 
of a company of children, blithe as birds, singing their 
song of gladsome praise. And the elders also may be 
thankful if, in the midst of the beauty of a sunny world, 
with whole-hearted gladness they can join the children, and 
let the tones of their thanksgiving blend with the song of 
birds and the music of running waters in one hymn of 
praise to the Giver of all good. 

5. The boy grew up to bea great poet, and had grander 
visions of beauty both of the world about him, and of that 
unseen world of spiritual things, in which we are nearest to 
God and the heavenly life. It is wonderful to think of 
Milton in his blindness writing his great poem of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and to see how clear the vision of outward beauty still 
is to his inward sight, while the yet more glorious vision of 
invisible things fills his mind, and raises him far above the 
sufferings and disappointments of his time into noble and 
triumphant faith. 

At the beginning of the third book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
there is a very beautiful and touching allusion to the poet’s 
blindness. In the first two books he has described the 
fallen angels in the dark nether world, but now returns to 
the welcome light of day and prepares to sing of happier 
things. So he invokes the Light, which is of God, 
pathetically telling how he /ee/s the warmth of the sun, 
but in his blindness can see no gleaming of the dawn. 
Then he goes on: 


‘Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit. 


Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
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Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather Thou, Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.’ 


6. Near the beginning of the fifth book of ‘Paradise 
Lost’ there is another passage which should be read in con- 
nection with our hymn, that we may compare the boy’s song 
of ‘ gladsome praise’ with that which Milton in the fulness 
of his powers pictured Adam and Eve offering in the first 
freshness of their innocent life in the Garden of Eden. 
Facing the glory of the newly-risen sun, and looking out 
upon the broad landscape spread out before them, they 
utter their thankfulness to God : 


‘ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable ! Who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.’ 


Then Adam calls upon the angels of heaven and all 
creatures on the earth to sing the praise of God, and with 
them, the morning star, the sun and moon, and the whole 
host of fixed and wandering stars. And he goes on to 
speak of the clouds, which are often so beautiful at sunrise 
or sunset, and asks finally whether he himself does not 
always join his song of praise with that of all the others: 


* Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the World’s great Author rise ; 
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Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 

That, singing, up to Heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness if Z be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail, universal Lord! Be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and, if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.’ 


7. Thus we see Milton himself pouring out his thanks- 
giving for the wonder and beauty of the world. Anda good 
completion to this lesson would be to read also the passages 
in Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion’ similar to these. One is at 
the beginning of the first book where he pictures the young 


man watching a sunrise from a bold headland overlooking 
the sea: 


‘He beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him :—Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love.’ 


And again in the fourth book, where the Wanderer, standing 


amid the great mountains, looks up to heaven and 
exclaims : 


‘ How beautiful this dome of sky ; 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At Thy command, how awful! Shall the soul, 
Human and rational, report of Thee 
Even less than these? Be mute who will, who can, 
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Yet I will praise Thee with impassioned voice : 
My lips, that may forget Thee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget Thee here ; where Thou hast built, 
For Thy own glory, in the wilderness !’ 


It is a true part of our religion to see the power and good- 
ness of God in His great and beautiful works of Nature, 
and with the child’s gladsome praise, or the old man’s 
deeper rapture, to give thanks and rejoice that we can 
worship in this glorious temple of the Most High. 


Two other Milton Hymns. 


There are two other Milton hymns, not in our Children’s 
book, but in other well known collections, which are perhaps 
more worth learning by heart than ‘ Let us with a Gladsome 
Mind.’ They are taken from other translations which Milton 
made from the Book of Psalms, not while he was at school, 
but later in life, in the year 1648, after there had been a 
great deal of discussion in Parliament and in the country 
about a new verse translation of the Psalms. For the only 
hymn book used in the churches at that time was the version 
of the Psalms known as ‘ Sternhold and Hopkins,’ from the 
names of the two translators. It was published early in 
Elizabeth’s reign, in 1562, and people had begun to want 
something better. Several other books had recently been 
published. The House of Commons wanted to adopt a 
version by Sir Francis Rous, one of their own members; 
the House of Lords favoured the version by William Barton; 
but nothing had been decided. Then Milton made his second 
experiment, choosing Psalms 1xxx.—lxxxviii., which he trans- 
lated straight from the original Hebrew, and put his verses 
into the regular metre used for singing in church. 

He judged, perhaps, that he had not succeeded very well, 
for he went no further with the attempt; but from some of 
his verses two beautiful hymns have been made. They have 
a special interest for us, because the arrangement of the 
verses, and the alterations which brought them into the form 
which we now sing, were made by Dr. Martineau, for 
his ‘Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,’ first 
published in 1840. 


B2 
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One hymn is taken from Milton’s version of Psalm |xxxiv., 
which is a psalm of the pilgrims’ thankfulness in having 
reached the great temple at Jerusalem, after longing from a 
distance to be there; it speaks of the strength and gladness 
given to those who trust in God, and come together to wor- 
ship Him. As we use it, it is a beautiful hymn of gladness 
and thankfulness, for those who meet together in the quiet 
House of Prayer. 

Only part of the Psalm was used by Dr. Martineau in 
arranging the hymn, the verses 1, 6, 7, 11, and 12. Milton’s 
first verse runs : 

‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings fair ! 
O Lord of Hosts, how dear 
The pleasant tabernacles are 

Where Thou dost dwell so near ! 


You will see how Dr. Martineau has altered that; but 
the other verses are as Milton wrote them, except that verse 12 
is put second, and changed to the plural, and one other line, 
‘They pass through Baca’s thirsty vale,’ is altered to ‘ They 
pass refreshed the thirsty vale.’ This is the hymn as we 
sing it: 

OW lovely are Thy dwellings, Lord, 
From noise and trouble free ! 
How beautiful the sweet accord 
Of souls that pray to Thee! 


Lord God of hosts, that reign’st on high ! 
They are the truly blest, 

Who only will on Thee rely, 
In Thee alone will rest. 


They pass refreshed the thirsty vale, 
The dry and barren ground, 

As through a fruitful, watery dale, 
Where springs and showers abound. 


They journey on from strength to strength, 
With joy and gladsome cheer, 

Till all before our God at length 
In Zion do appear. 


—_ 


Oe 
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For God the Lord, both sun and shield, 
Gives grace and glory bright ; 

No good from them shall be withheld 
Whose ways are just and right. 


It is interesting to see how the verses grew in the making 
of such a hymn, and the first verse of this Eighty-fourth 
Psalm is a good example. In the Psalm itself, the words are 
simply: ‘How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
Hosts!’ This, in the old version of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
becomes : 

' © How pleasant is Thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of hosts, to me! 
The tabernacles of Thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be.’ 

The version by Rous was revised and published again in 
1650, two years after Milton had written his, and from that 
time became the received version of the Scottish Church. 
In that book our verse is the same as in Sternhold and 
Hopkins, except in the first line, which is ‘ How lovely is 
Thy dwelling-place.’ It will thus be seen that, while the 
older versions with different expressions speak simply of the 
beautiful and pleasant House of Prayer, Dr. Martineau has 
added the further thought of what union in prayer is to the 
people who are gathered in it. 

The other hymn is even more interesting in its origin. 
Its five verses are selected from Milton’s version of three 
Psalms, to make a noble hymn of faith in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The following are the verses of 
the Psalms, as Dr. Martineau arranged them in the hymn: 
Psalm \xxxv. 13 and 11, Ixxxii. 8, Ixxxvi. g and 10. And 
this is the hymn, as first printed in 1840: 


HE Lord will come, and not be slow; 
His footsteps cannot err; 

Before Him Righteousness shall go, 
His royal harbinger. 

Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then; 

And Justice, from her heavenly bower, 
Look down on mortal men. 
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Rise, Lord! judge Thou the earth in might; 
This longing earth redress ; 

For Thou art He who shall by right 
The nations all possess. 


The nations all whom Thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 

To bow them low before Thee, Lord, 
And glorify Thy name. 


For great Thou art, and wonders great 
By Thy strong hand are done ; 

Thou, in Thy everlasting seat, 
Remainest God alone. 


In the Supplement, which formed part of the Norwich 
Hymn Book of 1826, numbers 4, 2, and 5 of these verses 
appear in that order, as a hymn, for the ‘ Restoration of 
Pure Worship,’ and this was included by Dr. Martineau in 
his Dublin Hymn Book of 1831; but then he felt that a 
finer hymn could be made from Milton’s verses, and he 
began with another verse from Psalm \xxxv., and took also 
the verse from Psalm \xxxii, changing Milton’s ‘ wicked 
earth’ into ‘longing earth.’ The opening verse we also owe 
to an alteration made with very happy effect. It is really 
the last verse of Psalm Ixxxv., ‘ Righteousness shall go before 
Him ; and shall set us in the way of His steps;’ or, as the 
Revised Version reads: ‘shall make His footsteps a way to 
walk in.’ Of this, Milton makes the verse: 


‘Before Him Righteousness shall go, 
His royal harbinger : 
Then will He come, and not be slow ; 
His footsteps cannot err.’ 


This concluding verse of Milton’s Psalm, by inverting the 
order of the couplets, made a fine opening verse for the 
new hymn. 


We have spoken here of these two hymns partly because 
they are beautiful in themselves, and worth knowing; but 
partly also because they link together in our thoughts the 
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names of Milton and Martineau. It is pleasant to re- 
member, when we use these hymns, that we owe them not 
only to the poet who made the version of those Psalms in the 
time of the Puritan revolt, when the Commonwealth was 
about to be established, but also to the diligent care and 
fine poetic feeling of the later editor, who sought to furnish 
for our churches a new wealth of hymns, helpful and beauti- 
ful to sing. 

And there is yet more to be learnt from the linking of 
these two names. For as Milton, in the seventeenth century, 
so nobly taught in his life, no less than in his poetry, the 
greatness of fidelity to duty and the strength of trust in God, 
so Martineau, in the nineteenth century, was our own prophet 
of Righteousness,—a teacher from whom we learnt, in the 
same spirit as from Milton, that in righteousness there is the 
strength of the living God. Of this it is that the hymn, ‘The 
Lord will come, and not be slow,’ which we may think of as 
belonging to these two men together, as to the Psalmist of 
old, speaks to us with so much power. 

And it will be helpful, to add a third name to these two: 
Milton, Wordsworth, Martineau. It is no idle fancy which 
links the name of Wordsworth with the other two, for they 
are men of kindred spirit—three of the noblest of 
Englishmen. : 

We have already referred to those beautiful passages in 
Wordsworth’s ‘Excursion,’ describing the glory of the sunrise, 
and the reverence and thankfulness to God wakened in him by 
the beauty of the world, showing how deeply he felt the same 
truth as Milton, in regard to the presence of God in Nature. 
And in other poems, we see also that he had intense admira- 
tion for the simplicity and nobleness of Milton’s character. 

In the year 1802, Wordsworth wrote a number of sonnets, 
in which he lamented the falling away of the English people 
from their great ideal of patriotism and fidelity to duty, into 
luxury and worldliness,—a lament which many might be 
inclined equally to make now, at the end of another hundred 
years. In one sonnet he complains that our life is now 
‘only drest for show.’ 


‘ The wealthiest man among us is the best : 
No grandeur now in Nature or in book 
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Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.’ 


And in the next sonnet, also dated London, 1802, he appeals 
directly to Milton : 
‘Milton ! thou should’st be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ 

Yearning thus for a return of Milton’s spirit, Wordsworth 
was himself to be one of the chief of the inspiring forces, 
which lifted the life of the English people to a higher level. 
Three years after the sonnet to Milton, he wrote his ‘Ode to 
Duty,’ which is one of the noblest utterances of that funda- 
mental faith in righteousness of which afterwards James 
Martineau was to be the great interpreter; and it is worth 
remembering, as an interesting coincidence, that may serve 
to mark a truth of deeper significance, that in the year 1805, 
in which Wordsworth wrote his ode, Martineau was born. 

As the ‘stern daughter of the Voice of God,’ Words- 
worth addresses Duty; yet, as one who gives victory to those 
who follow her, freeing from temptation, calming ‘ the weary 
strife of frail humanity.’ Towards the end comes that 
wonderful verse, in which he pictures Duty or Righteousness 
as the law and the strength of the whole universe ; while in the 
concluding verse he returns to the thought of the inward 
voice of Duty, and the obedience which makes a man 
truly free. 
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‘Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, arefreshand strong. 


' To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live ! 


Thus we may complete the circle of our thought, binding 
these three great teachers together, each humble and devout 
with a great reverence and joy in the glory of the works of 
God and the Divine presence in Nature; and each, no less, 
finding the strength of a true manhood, and the promise of 
heavenly life, in obedience to the inward law of duty and 
trust in the righteousness and love of God. 


MORNING HYMN. 


WAKE my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


Glory to Thee, who safe hast kept, 

And hast refreshed me while I slept ; 

Grant, Lord, when I from death shall wake, 
I may of endless life partake ! 


Lord! I my vows to Thee renew ; 

Scatter my sins as morning dew ; 

Guard my first spring of thought and will, 
And with Thyself my spirit fill. 


Direct, control, suggest this day 

All I design, or do, or say ; 

That all my powers, with all their might, 
In Thy sole glory may unite. 


Thomas Ken. 
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THOMAS KEN. 
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HE second writer of whom we are to speak was not a 
great poet like Milton, and he was brought up to 
think very differently about the questions which had divided 
the King and Parliament in those troubled days. Thomas 
Ken was twenty-eight years younger than Milton. He was 
a boy of eleven when Charles I. was put to death, and grew 
up to manhood during the Commonwealth time, while 
Milton was serving as Latin secretary to the Council of 
State. He came to believe very strongly in the rights of 
the King and the Church, with its bishops and clergy, as it 
had been before the Puritan revolt, and in later years he was 
himself made a bishop. But while in so many things Ken 
was different from Milton, there was in him the same brave 
truthfulness and loyalty to duty. He was a man of beautiful 
nature and of very earnest religious life. 

Thomas Ken was born in the summer of 1637, at Berk- 
hampstead in Hertfordshire, about twenty-five miles from 
London, where nearly a hundred years later the poet 
Cowper was also born. Ken’s mother died when he was 
only four years old, and his father, who had been a lawyer 
in London, when he was fourteen. After that, the boy’s 
home was with Izaac Walton, who had married an elder 
sister of his. Walton was a well-known man in his day, 
and he is still famous as the author of the book called 
The Compleat Angler, which is about fish and fishing, and 
the many thoughts which came to the fisherman as he 
wandered through the quiet country with his rod and line. 
He was a very lovable man, as you will see when you come 
to read his book—wise and tender, delighting in the beauti- 
ful country and in innocent amusement, and at the same 
time full of reverence and care for the deeper things of re- 
- ligion. It was a happy thing for Ken, that when he was left 
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an orphan he had such a friend and elder brother to look to. 
Indeed, Walton was more like a second father to him, for 
he was more than forty years older than the boy, and we 
may be sure that he had a great influence over him for 
good. 

In 1652, the year after his father’s death, Ken was sent 
to the great school in the old cathedral city of Winchester. 
The Bishop of Winchester had married a daughter of Izaac 
Walton’s, and that perhaps was the reason why they thought 
of sending the boy there. In later years Walton’s home was 
also with the bishop, and it was at Winchester that he died. 

It is pleasant to think of Thomas Ken among the boys 
at Winchester, though we do not know much about his 
school days. But he always loved the school, or college, 
as it was called, and when he was grown up he wrote a 
little book for the boys, about which there will be more to 
say directly. He was fourteen when he went to Winchester 
and stayed for four and a half years; then he went on to | 
Oxford, and became a student of the college, which had 
been founded there nearly three hundred years before by 
a famous bishop of Winchester, and is still known as New 
College. It is a beautiful old place, and if you go to see it, 
and pass through the gates into the great garden, you will see 
that on one side it is bordered by the old city wall, by 
which formerly Oxford was completely shut in and 
defended. 

There Ken was still a student at the time of the Resto- 
ration, after Cromwell’s death, when in 1660 Charles II. 
came back from exile to be king. There was great rejoicing 
among those who had always been loyal to the king and 
those who were tired of the strict Puritan rule. Ken re- 
joiced with the rest, for he was very loyal, but he had no 
sympathy with the way in which too many people showed 
their pleasure in riotous and vicious excess, following the 
bad example of the Court. 

In the next year he took his degree, and became a 
teacher in the College and also a clergyman. The Act of 
Uniformity, passed in 1662, did not trouble him, though it 
drove so many earnest religious teachers out of the Church, 
for he could accept the teaching of the Prayer Book with a 
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good conscience. So Ken was not one of the ‘Two 
Thousand’ who are honoured as the founders of English 
Nonconformity. But he was not less conscientious than 
those brave and faithful men, although for him the path of 
duty led in a different way. In him we see a fine example 
of a good Churchman, amid many temptations of worldliness, 
living in simplicity and humble piety, unwearied in well- 
doing, with great generosity and unselfishness, and never 
afraid to speak strong and clear words of what he felt to 
be right, even in the presence of the King. 

As a young man of twenty-six Ken was made rector of 
a little village in Essex ; but two years later was appointed 
domestic chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester, and so. 
returned to the old cathedral city, where he had ‘been at 
school. By that time Izaac Walton had also become a 
member of the Bishop’s household, which was another 
reason for Ken’s happiness in being there again. 

During the next nineteen years, until he was made a 
bishop just at the end of Charles II.’s reign, Ken’s home 
was chiefly at Winchester, though more than once he held 
appointments for a short time in other parts of the 
country. He also saw something of the world, for one year 
he travelled through Europe with a younger Izaac, the son 
of old Izaac Walton, when among other great cities they 
visited Rome; and another year he was in Holland, at the 
Hague, as chaplain to the Princess Mary, who was married 
to William of Orange. They were the William and Mary 
who afterwards became King and Queen of England. 

At Winchester Ken was brought again into close touch 
with the boys of his old school, and it was for them that in 
1674 (the year of Milton’s death) he published a little book,. 
which he hoped would help them to grow up earnest and 
brave boys, and to resist the temptations of their school life. 
The book is called, ‘A Manual of Prayers for the Use of 
the Scholars in Winchester College,’ and in one place he 
says: ‘Be sure to sing the Morning and Evening Hymn in 
your chamber devoutly.’ The hymns were not at that time 
printed in the book, but they were, no doubt, the hymns. 
which Ken himself had written, and of which he had given 


copies to the boys, the Morning Hymn being the one trom 


which our verses are taken, begirining : 
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‘Awake my soul, and with the sun, 

Thy daily stage of duty run.’ 
While the Evening Hymn was that one we know so well, 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night,’ or, as it is sometimes 
written, ‘ All praise to Thee, my God, this night.’ 

Ken would have been happy to have stayed quietly at 
Winchester for the rest of his life, fulfilling his duties to the 
Bishop and in the cathedral, of which he had been made a 
prebend, perhaps teaching the boys, and working among the 
poor in the city; but he was to be called to a higher 
station and to have more difficult duties laid upon him. 
In 1684 Ken was made Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
next year he was one of those who attended the death-bed 
of Charles II. Old Izaac Walton did not live to see the boy 
for whom he cared so much raised to the bishopric, for he 
died in 1683, ninety years of age. 

Then followed a time of great distress for the new 
bishop. The city of Wells, with its beautiful cathedral, is in 
Somerset, and if you look at the map you will perhaps see 
Sedgmoor, which is about ten miles to the south-west. When 
James II. came to the throne many people feared that he 
would compel the country to become Roman Catholic again, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, who was looked upon as the 
champion of Protestantism, headed a rebellion in the west. 
He entered Taunton with his followers, and was welcomed 
as a deliverer; but very soon after, he was defeated in a 
battle on Sedgmoor and put to death as a traitor. The 
King’s troops were guilty of dreadful cruelties in putting 
down the rebellion, and even worse followed ; for the in- 
famous Judge Jeffreys was sent down to hold Assizes to 
punish all the people who had taken part against the King. 
In that ‘ Bloody Circuit,’ as it was called, as many as 350 
rebels were hanged, and 800 were sold into slavery beyond 
the sea. 

Ken was in London at the time of the Battle of Sedg- 
moor, but he at once hurried down to Wells, and though the 
rebels had broken into his cathedral and done a great deal 
of damage there, he did all that he could to save them from 
the cruelties they were suffering, giving of his own means 
to relieve their distress, visiting them in prison, and pleading 
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with the jailors to be more humane in their treatment. And 
when he, with all other right-minded people, was horrified 
by the conduct of Judge Jeffreys, he went to the King to 
plead for mercy, but unhappily without avail. It was a sad 
beginning of his work as a bishop. 

Thomas Ken was one of the most humble-minded and 
unselfish of men. A bishop was, of course, looked upon as 
a great personage; but it was told of Ken that when he was 
in London he went afoot, though other bishops rode in 
coaches, and he always had great sympathy for the poorest 
of his people. At Wells it was his custom to entertain his 
poor neighbours at table, ‘setting them close by him, and 
carving for them, both for his own humility and their com- 
fort.’ When he was at home on Sundays, ‘he would have 
twelve poor men or women to dine with him in his hall, 
always endeavouring, whilst he fed their bodies, to comfort 
their spirits by some cheerful discourse, generally mixed 
with some useful instruction. And when they had dined, 
the remainder was divided among them to carry home to 
their families.’ 

Another instance of Ken’s unworldliness and unselfish 
kindness is told of the year 1686, when the sum of £4,000 
came into his possession. That was the year after Louis XIV. 
of France had revoked the Edict of Nantes, and had ordered 
a cruel persecution of his Protestant subjects. Thousands of 
Huguenots fled to this country, and the good Bishop, instead 
of keeping that £4,000 for his own use, gave nearly the 
whole of it for the relief of their distress. 

Two years later Ken was called upon to play a prominent 
part in the struggle between the King and his people, which 
ended in the deposition of James and the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne. He was one of the seven 
bishops who in 1688 refused obedience to the King’s illegal 
demand that they should send out his Declaration of In- 
dulgence (which was to smooth the way for the re-establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism in England), to be read by their 
clergy in all the churches. The bishops were sent to the 
Tower as traitors; but when they were brought to trial were 
acquitted by the judges, and the King, hearing the people 
shout for joy, knew that he had failed. Very soon after 
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that he was obliged to fly from the country, never to 
return. 

But although Ken had been bold enough to resist the 
King’s illegal action, he believed so strongly in his right 
to the throne that he would not take the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary. It seems to us a strange scruple; 
but with Ken and others it was a matter of conscience, so 
he became one of the ‘ Non-Jurors,’ and had to give up his 
bishopric. He had always been so liberal in his charities 
and had thought so little of himself that when he ceased to 
be bishop he was quite a poor man, and would have suffered 
want; but happily he had a good friend, the Viscount 
Weymouth, who offered him a home at Longleat, his 
country house in Wiltshire, and there Ken spent the ,last 
twenty years of his life, a sufferer from constant ill-health, 
but bearing his burden with a patient spirit, and in shis 
peaceful retirement solaced by the affection of faithful 
friends. He died in the year 1711, and was buried in the 
churchyard at Frome. 


Morning Hymn. 


‘ Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run.’ 


1. This morning hymn, as Thomas Ken wrote it, has 
fourteen verses, from which our four are taken. It is one of 
those three famous hymns which he wrote first for his own 
private use, and two of which he was accustomed to sing 
morning and evening, playing an accompaniment for himself. 
For Ken was very fond of music. When he was at Oxford, 
he belonged to a musical society, and afterwards at Win- 
chester he had an organ in his room, and other musical in- 
struments. You remember that in his little book of prayers 
for the Winchester scholars, he told them to be sure to sing 
the Morning and Evening Hymns, though they were not 
printed in the book ; sothat he must have given them copies, 
perhaps printed on slips of paper. Twenty-one years later, 
when the book was being printed again, the three hymns, for 
Morning, Evening, and Midnight, were added to it, and so 
became widely known. Poor Ken himself may often have 
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used the Midnight Hymn, as well as the other two, especially 
in the later years of his life, when he suffered so much, and 
must often have had sleepless hours in the night; but even 
if he gave it to the Winchester boys, we may hope that they 
slept too soundly to use it often. It begins: 


‘My God, now I from sleep awake, 
The sole possession of me take, 
From midnight terrors me secure, 
And guard my heart from thoughts impure.’ 


If they knew the hymn, that would be a good verse for the 
boys to remember when they did wake up. 

2. But it is the Morning Hymn we are to think of now, 
with just the four verses chosen from Ken’s fourteen. There 
is a freshness and gladness of the early morning in the first 
verse. The sun shining in has awakened the sleeper, and he 
must be up at once, and as the sun is travelling through the 
heavens, giving light to all the earth, so he must hasten 
steadily and faithfully to do his appointed work. There 
must be no lazy idling in that fresh morning hour, and first 
he must remember what that joy of the early morning means. 
With each new day, it is the gift of God. To the Heavenly 
Father he must offer up his ‘ morning sacrifice,’ the thanks- 
giving of a grateful heart, and the prayer of earnest purpose. 

3. Note this use of the word sacrifice. It does not mean 
such sacrifice as people of old thought was pleasing to God, 
when they took things precious to themselves and burnt them 
on an altar, often killing animals and offering them up in 
that way. Even in the olden time, the best teachers saw 
further than that, as in Psalms 1. 14 and li. 16,17. What 
God, our Heavenly Father, asks of us, is that we should give 
ourselves, in love and trust and thankfulness, to Him. Our 
sacrifice must be self-sacrifice, in unselfishness and brave 
doing of His will. So, then, our ‘ morning sacrifice ” is the 
glad remembrance that He gives us all we have, and that we 
can make our whole day an offering to Him, in the doing of 
our duty and the loving spirit of our life, and are determined 
that it shall be so. 

4. Verse 2. ‘Glory to Thee,’ as in the case of the 
Evening Hymn, this is often printed ‘ All praise to Thee.’ 


Cc 
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It was printed in both ways during Ken’s lifetime, and he 
seems at last to have preferred the second. They both mean 
simply giving thanks to God. 

In the last line of this verse, we have ‘endless life’ 
printed in our book ; but what Ken wrote was: 

‘Grant, Lord, when I from Death shall wake, 
I may of endless Light partake.’ 
Death is like sleep, and as the sleeper has awakened to the 
light of a new day, so he prays that when he wakens from 
the sleep of death, it may be to find that he has passed from 
darkness to the light—the light of the heavenly day. ‘Endless 
life’ really means the same, the heavenly life with God. 
Perhaps the word was changed on purpose, or it may have 
been an accident, in the printing of our Hymn Book. But 
let us keep to the word that Ken used, for remember ‘ God is 
Light, and in Him is no darkness at all.’ (/. Fohni. 5.) 
And we are called to be ‘ Children of the light, and of the 
day.” (LZ. Thess. v.5. Ephes. v. 8,9.) This thought runs 
all through the Morning Hymn. The beautiful light of the 
new day speaks to Ken of the light of the better life,—the 
life of heaven, which must begin at once, even here on earth. 
This is expressed in two earlier verses of the hymn (verses 
3 and 4 of the original) : 
‘In conversation be sincere, 

Keep conscience as the noontide clear. 

Think how All-seeing God thy ways, 

And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 

By influence of the Light Divine, 

Let thine own light to others shine, 

Reflect all Heaven’s propitious rays, 

In ardent love and cheerful praise.’ 

5. The same thought is in our third verse. The true life 
is filled with the light of God. The remembrance of His 
holy presence, coming with the morning light, must drive 
every base and evil thought out of the heart,—just as the sun 
fully risen disperses the dew. And the prayer of this verse is 
that from the very beginning of the day, the light of God’s pre- 
sence may fill the heart and leave no room for any evil thing: 
‘With Thyself my spirit fill,’ so that the first beginnings of 
thought and intention may spring from that Divine presence. 
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God is asked to guard the inward life, in the same sense in 
which Paul says: ‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in 
Christ Jesus.’ (Philippians iv. 7.) The disciple, living in 
Christ’s spirit, with prayer and thanksgiving, sharing his life 
as a child of God, finds the peace of God, standing as a sen- 
tinel, to protect from all evil. 

6. We know how a friend helps, in whose presence we 
always feel stronger and braver, whose very look drives any 
mean thought or wrong desire out of our heart. So Jesus 
helps his disciples, who keep close to his life, learning of him 
to trust and love and do the Father’s will. And so we come 
to the surest help of all,—knowing that God is always with 
us, in His great love. What that means to us, is beautifully 
expressed in the image of the morning sun filling our life 
with brightness and a great joy. Yet sometimes other images 
better express what we feel in the sense of God’s nearness, 
as when in bitter shame and penitence, longing for some 
cleansing punishment, we cry: ‘O Fire of God, burn out my 
sin.’ Or, again, longing for a breath of purer, fuller life : 


‘Come as the wind! sweep clean away 
What dead within us lies, 
And search and freshen all our souls 
With living energies.’ 

7. But the Morning Hymn is full of light, and the prayer 
of earnest purpose and newly-awakened energies. Our last 
verse completes the prayer, that the whole of life, in thought, 
word, and deed, may spring from that hidden source, where 
God is with us, and His holy will is made known to us. 
The thought that we are always to live as children of our 
Father in heaven does drect our life, pointing out the right 
way. It conérols, holding us back from what is mean, un- 
worthy and unkind. It keeps us from giving way to tempta- 
tion and delivers from evil. And it suggests ; because this 
is our Father’s world, and we are His children, it makes us 
think of new ways of helping one another and making glad- 
ness inthe world. And all for His ‘sole glory. He is the 
Giver of all good. His love is over all. It is our Father’s 
will, that is to be perfectly done. 


THE EVERLASTING ONE. 


UR God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home ! 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fall forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home! 


Isaac Watts. 


ISAAC WATTS. 
1674—1748. 


T was in the year 1674, the year in which Thomas 
Ken first published his Manual for the Winchester 
scholars, that Isaac Watts was born. And they were not 
far from one another, for while Ken was living in the 
old cathedral city, the home of the Wattses was at South- 
ampton, only about twelve miles away. But how different 
their lot in life! Those were days in which the Non- 
conformists, those earnest religious people, who could not 
promise obedience to the Bishops and the Prayer Book 
of the Church of England, were suffering grievous hard- 
ships. The Act of Uniformity, in 1662, had compelled 
two thousand of the clergy to give up their livings in the 
Church, and other laws had been passed to prevent them 
from gathering together congregations of their own, and 
even from living within five miles of any large town. Yet 
in spite of these laws, which they felt to be unjust, many 
of the faithful ministers held services from time to time 
in the houses of friends or sometimes in the open country, 
where they hoped to be undisturbed. But if it became 
known, the magistrates had power to send them to prison ; 
and so it happened that many of the ministers and the 
chief of the people who took part in the services suffered 
imprisonment and other penalties, for conscience’ sake. 
One of these was Isaac Watts, father of the Isaac 
whose story we have now to tell. He was one of the chief 
men in the Independent congregation at Southampton, and 
was a respected tradesman in the town; but when Isaac, 
his eldest son, was born, July 17th, 1674, he was in 
prison as a Dissenter, and some years later he suffered a 
second imprisonment for the same reason, after which he 
withdrew for a time to London, and lived there in seclu- 
sion to escape further persecution. In later years he is 
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said to have had a prosperous school in Southampton, and. 
he lived to a good old age. 

His son Isaac, our hymn-writer, was a boy of fourteen 
when William of Orange landed, and the tyranny of James II. 
came to an end. Then in 1689 the Toleration Act was 
passed, which gave liberty to Nonconformists to build 
chapels and to worship in the way they felt to be right. 
What his father had suffered in prison would be sure to 
make a great impression on the boy, and he would be told 
also about his grandfather, Thomas Watts, who had been a 
captain in the navy in the Commonwealth time under 
Admiral Blake, and had died atsea. Thus young Isaac Watts 
came of a good Puritan stock, and he was, as we should 
expect, a staunch Nonconformist all his life. He was a 
serious boy and very fond of reading. Even when he was 
quite small no present delighted him so much as a new 
book. Then when he went to Southampton Grammar 
School his gifts were clearly seen, and some rich and 
generous person, who took an interest in the boys, offered 
to send him to Oxford or Cambridge to be educated for the 
Church, if he would give up his Nonconformity. That was, 
no doubt, the offer of a comfortable living, but Watts could 
have accepted it only by being untrue to his father’s prin- 
ciples and his own conscience, and he declined the offer, 
saying that he was ‘determined to take his lot among the 
Dissenters.’ 

So when his school-days were over he went to London, 
to be under the care of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, who was 
minister of the Independent Church at Girdler’s Hall, and 
received young men to be educated for the ministry. Watts 
became a member of his tutor’s church, and after going 
through the regular four years’ course of study, returned in 
1694 to Southampton, where he spent two more years in 
quiet preparation at his father’s house. 

There it was that he seriously began the work of hymn- 
writing. He had always been fond of making verses, and 
when he complained of the poor quality of the hymns sung 
at their chapel in Southampton, his father challenged him to 
write some better ones himself. So he began, and when he 
found that the people liked his hymns and enjoyed singing 
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them, he was encouraged to go on, till he had written enough 
to make a book. Altogether during the next twenty-five 
years Watts wrote as many as 700 hymns, most of which 
were published in two books, his ‘Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs,’ first published in 1707, and twelve years later his 
‘Psalms of David imitated in the language of the New 
Testament and applied to the Christian State and Worship,’ 
which was not simply a new version, like that of Sternhold 
and Hopkins or Rous, but practically a second hymn-book. 
Watts’s hymns quickly became very popular, and were more 
used than any others by Nonconformist congregations during 
the whole of the eighteenth and a good part of the nine- 
teenth century; and although only a few of them are now 
sung in our churches, those few are among the finest hymns 
that have been written. 

Before Watts had finished his first book of hymns, he 
had been already engaged for some years in the work of the 
ministry. After his two years of quiet preparation at home 
he became tutor in 1696 to the son of Sir John Hartopp, at 
Stoke Newington, then a country village on the outskirts of 
London. Sir John had married a daughter of Fleetwood, 
one of Cromwell’s generals, and was a member of an Inde- 
pendent Church in Mark Lane of which the famous Dr. 
John Owen had been minister for ten years. Dr. Chauncey 
was at that time the minister, and to him Watts was chosen 
assistant at the age of twenty-four. He retained for a time 
his position in the Hartopp family, but on the retirement of 
Dr. Chauncey, Watts was unanimously called to the pastorate 
of the church, and was ordained March 18th, 1702. He 
then moved into London, where he lived for about ten years. 
But his work in the ministry was sadly broken by ill-health, 
which had been brought on by over-work. An assistant 
had to be appointed almost at once to take a great part of 
the services, and in 1712 a very serious: illness overtook 
Watts, and kept him from active work for four years. Then 
it was that he found what became his home for the rest of 
his life. When he began to recover from his illness, and 
was well enough to be moved out of town, he was taken to 
the country house of Sir Thomas Abney at Theobalds! in 


1 Written in some old documents Tibbolds, and so pronounced. 
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Hertfordshire, two miles from Waltham Abbey. Sir Thomas, 
who was one of the chief members of Watts’s congregation, 
had been knighted by William III., and was a man of dis- 
tinction in the city. His invitation to Watts had been meant 
at first only for a tew weeks of quiet rest and convalescence 
in the country, but they were so glad to have him in the 
house, and it was evidently so much the best thing for him 
to remain, that Watts became a regular member of the 
household, and so remained even after Sir Thomas’s death, 
moving with the family in 1735 to Stoke Newington, where 
he had formerly lived with the Hartopps. 

So we must think of Watts for the rest of his life as an 
honoured member of the Abney household, acting as chap- 
lain to the family, and on Sundays, whenever his health 
allowed, going in to London to preach, but for the most 
part living and working in the quiet retreat of those beautiful 
country houses. 

Watts was a very diligent writer, and published not only 
his hymns and poems, and volumes of sermons, but a 
number of other useful books, of which the best known is, 
perhaps, one on ‘The Improvement of the Mind.’ Though 
he was obliged to live so much in retirement, he had great 
influence through his writings, which were very widely read, 
and through his friendship with other distinguished men. 
The Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, so that he became 
known as Dr. Watts. 

He is described as a little man, with pale complexion 
and strongly marked features. His small grey eyes lit up 
when he talked eagerly, and in the pulpit he commanded 
respect by his great earnestness and dignity. In temper he 
was naturally hasty, buthad so mastered himself that from 
his usual gentleness and modesty no one would have sus- 
pected it. He was broad in his sympathies, and disliked 
the bitterness of controversy and all satire. Dr. Johnson 
said of him, ‘Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or such monuments of laborious piety.’ When 
he died in 1748 at Stoke Newington, a notice of him in the 
Gentleman's Magazine concluded: ‘ He was a Dissenting 
minister, but honoured by all parties.’ 
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The Everlasting One. 


‘Our God, our help in ages past.’ 

1. This is one of the finest and best known hymns in 
our language. It is in the hymn-books of all the Churches, 
and is one of those hymns naturally chosen to be sung in 
great assemblies, on solemn public occasions, to give ex- 
pression to the trust of our common humanity and to touch 
the deepest sympathies. 

2. It is one of Dr. Watts’s ‘ Psalms’ first published in 
1719, and is his rendering of the opening verses of the 
Ninetieth Psalm. If you compare the hymn with the verses 
of the psalm, you will see how free the rendering is, and 
this is one of the ‘Psalms’ in which Watts kept closest to 
the original. Sometimes he took only the opening verse, 
and wrote practically anew hymn. It was his express inten- 
tion, as the title of his book shows, not to produce a fresh 
translation, but to ‘imitate’ the Psalms, ‘in the language of 
the New Testament,’ and apply them ‘to the Christian State 
and Worship.’ How this was done it will be interesting to 
see in the form Watts gave to Psalm cxxxvi., of which Milton 
made his boyish version. Compare the first verse of ‘Let 
us with a gladsome mind’ with this of Watts :— 

“Give thanks to God most high, 
The universal Lord ; 
The Sov’reign King of kings ; 
And be his grace ador’d. 
His power and grace 
Are still the same ; 
And let his name 
Have endless praise.’ 


Then after putting into his verses the Old Testament history, 
which is in the psalm, Watts brings in at the close the New 
Testament element, in this way :— 
‘ He sent his only Son 
To save us from our woe, 
From Satan, sin, and death, 
And every hurtful foe. 
His power and grace 
Are still the same ; 
And let his name 
Have endless praise. 
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‘ Give thanks aloud to God, 
To God the heavenly King : 
And let the spacious earth 
His works and glories sing. 
Thy mercy, Lord, 
Shall still endure ; 
And ever sure 
Abides thy word.’ 


Watts rendered a great service in thus using greater free- 
dom and bringing greater variety into the hymns which he 
wrote for public worship; and if changes in doctrinal belief 
and devotional feeling make it impossible for us to use the 
greater number of his hymns, he is always gratefully to be 
remembered for that service, while his name still remains 
familiar as the writer of a few of our very best hymns. 

3. Among these, ‘Our God, our help in ages past’ holds 
a high place, perhaps the highest of all. Its first verse 
renders the opening verse of the psalm : ‘ Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations.’ The words 
appeal to us with all the deeper feeling because this psalm 
is so habitually used in the service for the burial of the dead. 
It is a reaching out of our hands, in sore distress, to lay hold 
of the Strength which cannot fail,—a lifting up of the heart, 
in the remembrance that our rest must always be in God. 
And at other times when the feelings are deeply stirred, in 
some great commemoration, or when some noble purpose 
of a united people is to be consecrated, this hymn in its 
opening verse strikes just the right note, because every such 
act or purpose, the greater and the nobler it is, needs all the 
more that deeper thought of God for its foundation and its 
truest inspiration. 

4. The verse as Watts has written it fitly enlarges the 
thought of the opening verse of the psalm. The thought 
that ‘in Him our fathers trusted’ has power to touch the 
deepest feeling. Out of that confidence in the living God, 
whose mercy has been from one generation to another, 
springs our hope for years to come. With His shelter, in 
His strength, we can endure ‘ the stormy blast,’ and in Him 
we have our ‘eternal home.’ Home, in which we must find 
our rest, in which they who have gone before us have 
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found their rest. The deepest and tenderest feeling of our 
‘rest in the Lord’ can be poured out in the singing of 
this verse. 

5. Verse 2. He is from everlasting to everlasting. There 
is none other in whom we can securely rest. Men have 
spoken of the ‘everlasting hills,’ but our thought now goes 
back to a time when they were not, and we know how con- 
stant change is going on; the hills are slowly worn away, 
and others may be cast up by violent eruptions of the 
earth. We look back into the dim and distant past, and 
forward into a boundless future, just as we look up into the 
infinite heavens, and can see no end. Our thought sinks 
back again, baffled and confused. We cannot fathom the 
Infinite and Eternal, and what we know is that all the 
things of the earth change and pass away. We come 
back, not to despair because of the limits of our thought, 
but to our Rest in God, to feel that our Home is with Him. 
He is the One Infinite and Eternal; for us it is enough to 
know that always, and everywhere, we are with Him, in 
His care. As children we trust our Father’s love, and 
are happy in the thought that we cannot be left desolate, 
because wherever we may be we find our Home with Him. 

6. Then the thought of our passing time, and all the 
years that are gone, cannot make us afraid. Our Father 
was there from the beginning. He will be always there. 
That swift passing of time is compared (verse 4) to an 
‘ever rolling stream,’ which carries our lives away, but the 
thought remains that it can only carry us into the ocean of 
God’s love. 

7. In the hymn as Watts wrote it there are nine verses. 
The last but one, which is not in our book, renders the verse 
of the psalm comparing men to the grass which grows up 
in the morning, and in the evening is cut down and withereth. 
In reading that verse, remember the passage in Psalm ciii. 
which is like it, but remember also what follows (verse 17), 
‘ But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness to child- 
ren’s children.’ And so Watts, with true feeling, ends his 
hymn with a return to the great thought with which it began, 
our constant rest in God, our Eternal Home. 


SELF-CONSECRATION. 


OD of Jesus! hear me now, 
Take the meek disciple’s vow ; 
Thou so good, so true, so kind, 
Fill me with his holy mind. 


Plant and root, and fix in me 
Trust, as of a child, in Thee; 
Settled peace I then shall find, 
Like the Master’s quiet mind. 


Anger then I ne’er shall feel, 
Always even, always still, 
Meekly on my God reclined, 
Like the Master’s gentle mind. 


I shall suffer and fulfil 

All my Father’s gracious will ; 
Be in every lot resigned, 

Like the Master’s patient mind. 


When his faith is rooted here, 
Perfect love shall cast out fear ; 
Fear doth servile spirits bind, 
Not the Master’s noble mind. 


Lowly, loving, meek, and pure, 
May I to the end endure ; 
Be no more to ill inclined, 
Like the Master’s perfect mind ! 


Charles Wesley. 


— =.” 


CHARLES WESLEY. 
1707—1788. 


| Res names of Watts and Wesley naturally come to- 
gether when we think of the history of hymn- 
writers and of hymn-books in this country. Isaac Watts 
was the first to show in England how much could be 
done to make religious services beautiful by hymns which 
were not simply translations of the Psalms. All through 
the eighteenth century no hymns were used as much 
as his in Nonconformist congregations, while in the 
Church of England the versions of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
or Late and Brady, were still the common hymn-books. 
But before the close of Watts’s life there had come a 
new burst of sacred song. In 1707, the year in which Watts 
first published his ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ Charles 
Wesley was born, and when with his elder brother John 
he became a leader of the great Methodist Revival, he 
began to pour out a stream of hymns, which ceased only 
with his life. Watts wrote about 700 hymns, but Charles. 
Wesley is said to have written more than 6,000. In such 
a constant stream much was naturally commonplace, and 
a great many of the hymns are poor, and for other 
reasons, as in the case of Watts, have become quite use- 
less for us now. But, as there are gems among the elder 
writer’s verses, so with the hymns of Charles Wesley. 
Some are among the finest and most beautiful in the 
language, full of music and deep religious feeling, and 
they are sung not by Methodists only, but in all the 
Churches. Mr. Garrett Horder in his ‘Hymn Lover,’ 
speaking of the writers of modern English hymns, truly 
says: ‘Isaac Watts is the founder of the choir, but in it 
Charles Wesley’s is the noblest voice.’ 

Charles Wesley was four years younger than his brother 
John, and the youngest son of a very large family. Their 
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father was rector of Epworth, in Lincolnshire, and there 
in the parsonage house, a lowly building with a thatched 
roof, Charles was born, December 18th, 1707. He was 
still a baby when the house was burnt down, and John 
had a very narrow escape, being rescued by some men 
from an upper window only just in time. 

Epworth is a little market town in the north of Lincoln- 
shire. Ten miles north of Gainsborough, and about thirteen 
miles east of Doncaster, it lies in the midst of a splendid 
grazing country, in what is known as the Isle of Axholme, 
because it is surrounded by rivers, the chief of which is 
the Trent. It was a very well-ordered household in which 
the boy grew up with his brothers and sisters. Their mother 
was a woman of strong character, and great capacity, and 
taught all her children in their early years. She once wrote 
down a number of rules she had made for their bringing up, 
which are interesting to read now. The children were 
trained from the first in regular habits, and taught very 
strictly to be truthful and obedient, orderly and diligent. 
They had only very plain living, and learnt self-denial and 
kindness to others and courtesy to the humblest people. 
‘They were quickly made to understand they might have 
nothing they cried for, and instructed to speak handsomely 
for what they wanted.’ ‘ Drinking and eating between meals 
was never allowed, unless in case of sickness ; which seldom 
happened.’ As soon as they were five, each of the children 
was taught to read, and even before that, as soon as they 
could speak, they learnt to say the Lord’s Prayer. When 
the boys afterwards went to school, they showed how well 
they had been trained, and they always spoke of their mother 
with great reverence as well as affection. 

When Charles was eight he was sent to Westminster 
School, where his eldest brother Samuel was one of the 
masters, and for the first years bore the cost of the small 
boy’s schooling. But Charles worked so well, and bore 
so high a character, that at the end of five years he was 
elected a King’s scholar, and so was able to have five 
years more at school without any further cost to his family. 
Then, in 1726, he went to Oxford, and became a student at 
Christ Church. John, when he left Charterhouse, where he 
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was at school, had also been at Christ Church, but in that 
year was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College. 

The younger brother did not at first take seriously to his 
Studies. Perhaps the pleasure of being at last his own 
master, after the strict discipline of school under his eldest 
brother’s care, carried him too far, and he is said to have 
idled away the first months of his time at Oxford ; and 
when he did settle down to work, he was restive under the 
attempts which John made to persuade him into strict habits 
of religious observance and reading. But soon after this 
John left Oxford for a time to act as curate to his father, 
and while he was absent Charles became much more 
seriously minded. He and two or three other students 
set themselves to follow out a very diligent and regular 
course of study, strictly observing all the rules of their 
College and the University, so that they gained for them- 
selves the nickname of ‘ Methodist.’ Then after an absence 
of two years John Wesley returned to his College, and 
the others formed themselves into a little society under 
his direction. They met together regularly to read the 
Greek Testament, and for religious conversation. They 
lived very sparingly, so as to have more to give away in 
charity ; they kept orphan children at school, and regularly 
visited the prisoners in jail. By such conduct they brought 
upon themselves much ridicule from their fellow-students, 
for there was a great deal of careless worldliness and 
vicious idleness among the men at Oxford at that time. 
But neither ridicule nor ill-usage could turn them aside 
from the course they had chosen, and thus they formed 
the first society of ‘ Methodists,’ the name which was after- 
wards given to those other societies which were founded 
when the Wesleys and Whitefield, who was one who 
joined them at Oxford, entered on their great religious 
work among the people. 

When Charles Wesley took his degree and became a 
tutor of his College, soon after his brother’s return to 
Oxford, his old father wrote to him rejoicing in his 
success. After congratulating him that he would have such 
hard work, which would be delightful to him, but warning 
him to be sure to take regular exercise, he goes on: 
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‘You are now launched fairly, Charles. Hold up your 
head and swim like a man. . . . But always keep 
your eye fixed above the pole-star; and so God send you 
a good voyage through the troublesome sea of life, which 
is the hearty prayer of your loving father.’ 

That prayer was fully answered, though the old man 
did not live to see it. He died in 1735, and in that 
year Charles Wesley, having been ordained as a clergy- 
man, joined his brother John in a mission to the newly 
founded colony of Georgia. They sailed with General 
Oglethorpe, the founder and governor of the colony, to 
whom Charles was to act as secretary; but their expe- 
rience in America was not happy, and in a year Charles 
returned to England and resigned his secretaryship. Their 
real missionary work was to be done in this country. John 
also came back soon after. 

Through the influence of some Moravian Brethren, who 
had been in their ship when they sailed for Georgia, and 
others whom they found in London on their return, both 
John and Charles Wesley were led to a new clearness 
and earnestness of religious faith, and from the year 1738 
they dated their conversion. They had been earnest reli- 
gious men before that time, devoted in their work, but 
they were persuaded that they had not believed in the right 
way ; and certainly they found then a new joy and peace, 
in the simple trust which they learnt from the Moravians. 
They began to preach with a new ardour and power, 
calling men to repentance and utter trust in the love of 
Jesus, who had died for their sake, and so declared to the 
world the unchanging love of God. 

Then John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield 
became the leaders of that great religious movement in 
England, which is known as the Methodist or Evangelical 
Revival of the eighteenth century, out of which sprang the 
Methodist churches, and a new vigour of Spiritual life in 
other churches also. It was really only a carrying out into 
a wider field of the work which the little group of ‘ Metho- 
dists’ had done at Oxford, but with fresh enthusiasm and 
power, which came from their deeper faith. It was the 
passion of their life to make religion a real power in the 
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world, and for all alike. They went out to the poorest of 
the people, whom the churches had neglected, and brought 
a wonderful awakening to the ignorant and depraved ; they 
were still diligent in visiting the prisoners in jail and in many 
charities, and preached wherever they could get a hearing. 
They began as loyal Churchmen, and Charles Wesley 
claimed to be such to the end of his life, but the clergy 
could not bear their unconventional ways and were afraid of 
their enthusiasm. 

Charles entered on his work as a curate in Islington, and 
was constant in his visits to Newgate. He preached in many 
London churches, until prohibited by the Bishop, and then 
he followed Whitefield’s example and preached for the first 
time in the open air at Moorfields. From that time for 
seventeen years he gave himself up to the work as an itine- 
rant preacher, travelling over the whole of England, and 
twice crossing to Ireland. He went first to Bristol, and to 
the colliers of Kingswood, where he also deeply moved 
them, and saw what his brother John had seen, the channels 
of white marked upon their grimy faces by the tears which 
the new preaching drew from those rough men. He 
preached often to thousands of people gathered on open 
commons, or in the market-place; and sometimes in the 
churchyard, when he was forbidden to enter the pulpit of 
the church. Like the other early Methodists he had his 
share of rough treatment from the mob, but always without 
flinching, with singleness of purpose, and the great joy of 
his message, so that constantly the power of love in the 
preacher overcame all disturbance, and made of the most 
violent opponents devoted friends and followers. 

Then also Charles Wesley began to write his hymns, 
which were a greater power even than his preaching. All 
the passion of his new faith, the yearning for deliverance 
from sin, the joy of victory, the peace and gladness of the 
_-neéw life of trust and love, he poured out in these hymns, 
which were eagerly sung by the crowds who gathered to the 
preaching, and by the new societies as they sprang up all 
over the country. John Wesley also wrote some beautiful 
hymns, mostly translations from German hymns, such as 
_ Tersteegen’s ‘Thou hidden love of God,’ and he was the 
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chief editor of their hymn-books ; but Charles was the real 
poet of Methodism. 

The latter part of those seventeen years of itinerant 
preaching Charles Wesley’s wife shared with him, forin 1749 
he married, and had a very happy home life. When he 
went off on his long journeys from Bristol, where he had 
taken a small house, he rode on horseback, and Mrs. Wesley 
went with him, sitting behind on a pillion. She is said to 
have had a beautiful voice, which was a great help in the 
singing wherever her husband went to preach. But after 
seven years of this wandering life together, Charles Wesley 
gave up those preaching journeys, and settled down to 
quieter work at home. For some years he lived at Bath, 
and in 1771 removed to London, where he preached regu- 
larly at the Foundry, and then at the City Road Chapel, 
after it was opened in1778. Ten years later, an old man of 
eighty, after a time of failing strength, tenderly watched by 
his wife and children, he passed peacefully away, March 
2gth, 1788. John Wesley, though older than Charles, out- 
lived him by three years. A memorial tablet in the City 
Road Chapel recounts the services to Methodism rendered 
by Charles Wesley, as preacher and as poet, and at the head 
stand the words, which he himself is said often to have used, 
‘God buries his workmen, but carries on his work.’ 


Self=Consecration. 
‘God of Jesus! hear me now, 
Take the meek disciple’s vow.’ 

1. This hymn bears the name of Charles Wesley, but its 
verses are not as he wrote them. With Milton’s hymn of 
‘Gladsome Praise,’ we found that only some of the verses of 
the longer hymn had been used, and it was the same with 
Ken’s Morning Hymn; but the verses chosen were used 
with only slight alterations as Milton and Ken had written 
them. With this hymn it is different, and we have come to 
an example of a hymn in which the spirit of the original, 
indeed, is taken, and a good many of the actual lines; but 
of these practically a new hymn is made. 

2. In one of the early hymn books published by the 
Wesleys, the ‘Hymns and Sacred Poems,’ of 1742, there is 
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a hymn of twenty verses, with the title ‘Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus’ (Philippians ii. shit 
begins : 
‘Jesu, shall I never be 
Firmly grounded upon thee? 


This hymn is a prayer addressed to Jesus as God, lamenting 
the singer’s own weakness and instability, and in later verses 
praying for those qualities of mind seen in Jesus, which may 
be also in the disciple : 
‘ Plant, and root, and fix in me, 

All the mind that was in Thee ; 

Settled peace I then shall find ; 

Jesu’s is a quiet mind.’ 

3. That is the verse used, with alterations, for the second 
in our hymn, verse 1 being written as an introduction; so 
that the hymn is addressed not like Wesley’s, but to the 
“God of Jesus.’ That is the great difference between the 
two. Wesley believed strongly in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and understood the passage in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
from which the title of his hymn is taken, to mean that Jesus 
himself was God. We cannot think that. The passage, 
Philippians ii. 5-11, is difficult; but whatever Paul may have 
meant by saying of Jesus, that he was ‘in the form of God,’ 
ijt cannot mean that he was actually God, or how could it 
have been added that ‘God highly exalted him’? Itisa 
lesson of humility that is to be taught, and the disciples are 
exhorted to have the same mind as was also in Jesus. The 
lesson seems to us far clearer, when we think of Jesus, not as 
God, but as one who always trusted in the love of God, and 
was himself meek and lowly of heart, showing to us the true 
life of a child of God. 

4. So our hymn alters Wesley’s verses in that sense. 
Dr. Martineau included it in his ‘ Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home,’ in 1840, the alterations being made to 
adapt ‘the hymn of a Trinitarian to Unitarian worship.’ 
We find it strange in reading Wesley’s verses, to remember 
what his doctrine was; as for instance, where he writes: 


‘T shall triumph evermore, 
Gratefully my God adore,— 
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God so good, so true, so kind ; 
Jesu’s is a thankful mind.’ 


If Jesus himself were God, we cannot understand to 
whom Ze is to be thankful; but that the child is to be thank- 
ful to the Father, and that with him who is our great Teacher 
and Master, we may learn thankfulness to the God of all 
goodness, we can well understand. The hymn as altered for 
our use, thus appears to be spiritually more true and more 
helpful than the original. 

5. It seems also to describe the spirit of Wesley’s own 
discipleship more truly than his theological doctrines could. 
It is the aspiration of the disciple longing to have the 
mind of the Master. With Jesus, learning to have child-like 
trust, we share his quiet mind. Nothing can disturb that 
peace. Paul had found it so, amid all his hardships and 
sufferings. So it has been with every self-devoted, trustful 
heart, and so surely it was with Charles Wesley. 

Verses 3 and 4. That was the great power of those 
preachers, amid the insolent and often brutal opposition 
they had to face. Intent only on bearing their testimony, 
with love even for the most unlovely, knowing that God was 
with them, they could not but be gentle and patient; they 
could cheerfully endure all things, and men felt that there 
was a hidden power behind their word, which made them, 
indeed, ambassadors of heaven. 

Verse 5. His faith, that is, the faith which Jesus had in 
God; then, there is perfect love,—the Father's perfect love 
kindling the heart of the child, and casting out all fear. 
Wesley’s verse is different. It begins, ‘When ’tis deeply 
rooted here,’ referring not specially to faith, but generally to 
the mind of Christ. 

Verse 6. Filled with the mind of the Master, there is no 
room for any mean or evil thought, and evil inclination 
ceases to tempt. 

6. In the same volume of ‘ Hymns and Sacred Poems’ 
(1742), Charles Wesley published three poems with the one 
title, ‘ Waiting for Christ, the Prophet.’ The first begins : 


‘Prophet, sent from God above, 
To teach His perfect will.’ 
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Of the second, the following are the first and third verses: 
‘Christ my hidden life appear, 
Soul of my inmost soul ; 
Light of life, the mourner cheer, 
And make the sinner whole. 
Now in me thyself display, 
Surely thou in all things art ; 
I from all things turn away 
To seek thee in my heart. 
From the world of sin and noise, 
And hurry, I withdraw ; 
For the small and inward voice, 
I wait with humble awe ; 
Silent am I now and still, 
Dare not in thy presence move, 
To my waiting soul reveal 
The secret of thy love.’ 

These beautiful verses help us to understand Wesley’s 
feeling. Compare with them what Paul says, in writing to 
the Galatians : ‘I have been crucified with Christ; and it is 
no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. ii. 20). 
To Paul, Christ was not God, but ‘the Man from heaven,’— 
the ideal spiritual man, who took full possession of the dis- 
ciple’s heart, and made of him a new Man. As Son of God, 
Jesus showed to mankind the true spirit in which all are to 
be children of God, and kindled in others the faith which 
made it possible to them. (For Paul’s view, see also Romans 
viii. 1-17, J Cor. xv. 28.) But in Wesley’s theology, Jesus 
is no longer the Spiritual Son of God, in all things depen- 
dent on God,—he is the supreme Himself; and this hymn 
is addressed rather to the Eternal, Ever-present Spirit, to 
whom we have learnt to pray as our heavenly Father, the 
inspirer and sustainer of our life, though to Wesley He is 
Christ. Dr. Martineau has these verses in his ‘Hymns of 
Praise and Prayer,’ simply altering the first word to ‘Thou.’ 
In our secret life of trust, Jesus is with us, in communion 
with the Father; through our discipleship, we are stronger 
and happier, and have clearer vision of heavenly things. 
Our life even now may be ‘hid with Christ in God.’ His 
part is not to be adored as God; but to lead us to the Father, 
and to be with us there, as are all who enrich our life with 
wisdom and strength and undying love. 


GOD’S WAYS MERCIFUL THOUGH 


MYSTERIOUS. 


OD moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 


William Cowper. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


1731—1800. 


MONG our hymn-writers, to whom we owe any sub- 
stantial contribution to the treasures of sacred song, 
Cowper holds by far the highest rank as a poet. Milton 
was a much greater poet, but he did not write hymns as 
Cowper did; what hymns of his we use are simply taken 
from his metrical translations of the Psalms. Cowper fol- 
lows Charles Wesley as a beautiful singer of the inward 
religious life. He grew up at a time when the great Metho- 
dist Revival was making itself felt throughout the country ; 
and although his own religion, as we shall see, was most 
unhappily clouded, he has given us some of the tenderest 
and most perfect hymns of trustfulness and happy faith 
which we possess. 

William Cowper, like Charles Wesley, was the son of a 
clergyman, and he went to the same great school, West- 
_ minster, only twenty-five years later. His father was rector 
of Berkhampstead, and there he was born November 26th, 
1731, when Charles Wesley was already twenty-four and 
a tutor at Oxford. Berkhampstead, you will remember, 
was also the birth-place of Thomas Ken, nearly a hundred 
years before Cowper was born. 

Unhappily for the delicate and sensitive child, Cowper’s 
mother died when he was hardly six years old, and soon 
after he was sent to a school where he suffered terribly from 
rough treatment, and especially from one bully worse than 
the rest. When it was discovered, he was brought home 
again, and as a little lad of ten was sent to Westminster. 
There Cowper stayed for seven years, and seems to have 
been very happy. He enjoyed the games, and we can well 
believe that the boy who grew up to write ‘John Gilpin’ was 
_ full of sprightly humour. He became a good scholar, and 
was popular with both boys and masters. 
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On leaving school in 1748, after a few months with his 
father at home, he was articled for three years to a solicitor 
in London, and was also entered at the Middle Temple, 
being afterwards called to the Bar. But Cowper was really 
unfit to make his own way in the world. During the years 
of his clerkship he was a great deal at the house of his 
uncle Ashley Cowper, and had very merry times with his 
cousins and Thurlow, a fellow-clerk ,who afterwards became 
Lord Chancellor. But living alone in chambers was the 
worst thing for a young man of Cowper’s temperament, and 
he had worry and disappointment which told greatly on his 
spirits. When the time came for him to face responsibility 
and accept a public appointment, his morbid sensitiveness 
grew very painful, and he completely lost his self-possession. 
Indeed, for a time his reason was quite overthrown, and he 
was obliged to leave London and give up all prospect of a 
career in the world. 

He was now thirty-two; his father was dead, but he had 
one brother, to whom he was greatly attached, who was 
Fellow of a college at Cambridge. Cowper was placed for 
a time under the care of a kind physician at St. Albans, and 
when he was recovered his relatives made him an allowance, 
and he took rooms in the little country town of Huntingdon, 
to be near his brother. There a happy fortune brought him 
the friendship of Mr. and Mrs. Unwin and their son, and he 
very soon became a member of their household. In the 
summer of 1767 Mr. Unwin was thrown from his horse and 
killed, but Cowper was so happy in the friendship of Mrs. 
Unwin, whose behaviour to him he said, ‘had always been 
that of a mother to a son,’ that he remained with her until, 
nearly thirty years later, death came to part them. They 
removed from Huntingdon to Olney, which lies in the 
valley of the Ouse, in the extreme northern corner 
of Buckinghamshire. There for nearly twenty years they 
lived a very retired and peaceful life. Their house -was 
known as ‘ Orchard Side,’ and stood in the market-place of 
the little town. Cowper had the pleasure and the constant 
occupation of his garden ; he roamed over the country, in 
his placid way enjoying all its beauty, and making friends 
with dumb creatures. 
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But the happy content of his life in the country was 
broken by a recurrence of his illness, and his attacks of 
insanity were undoubtedly aggravated by the religious atmos- 
phere into which he had now come. The curate in charge 
at Olney was John Newton, a man of strong and somewhat 
overbearing nature, and a vehement preacher of evangelical 
doctrine in the form of uncompromising Calvinism. It was 
at his suggestion that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin removed to 
Olney, and he became their most intimate friend. But with 
all his earnestness and strong affection Newton was utterly 
unable to understand how a nature so sensitive and distrust- 
tul as Cowper’s should be treated. He encouraged a 
constant dwelling upon religious topics, which in Cowper 
became morbid, and the dreadful doctrines of their creed 
weighed as a night-mare on his trembling heart. It was to 
counteract his growing melancholy that Newton suggested 
their publishing together a book of hymns, but before the 
work was completed Cowper was again quite insane. Itisa 
most patheticstory,for this manoftender and affectionate nature 
believed himself to be shut out for ever from the Divine 
mercy, and his diseased mind was filled with lurid pictures 
of endless torment in hell. He recovered from this second 
attack, and in 1779 the volume of ‘Olney Hymns’ was 
published. Newton wrote the greater number, but .Cowper 
contributed sixty-eight, and the best of these are in the very 
first rank of English hymns. 

In that same year Newton left Olney for London, and 
new friends came to bring a fresh and more wholesome in- 
fluence into Cowper’s life. He was induced to write longer 
poems, and when ‘The Task’ was published in 1785 he 
was at once recognised as the first poet of his day. 

In his poems, as in the best of his hymns, we see what 
a lovable nature Cowper’s was, with quick sympathy for all 
that was true and noble, with delight in every form of 
beauty and trust in goodness. One cannot help thinking 
what hymns he might have written, and how much richer his 
own life might have been, if he had been spared the terror 
of his creed and could have lived in the vigorous air and 
the sunlight of a happier Christian faith. 

In ‘ The Task,’ which is his longest and best poem, we 
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have many charming glimpses of Cowper himself and the 
life he lived at Olney. Thus he describes the country 
about his home: 


‘Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Just undulates upon the listening ear ; 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 
Scenes must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years : 
Praise justly due to those that I describe.’ 


Such a feast of Nature, Cowper says, is freely open to all; 
and he enjoys all those lovely scenes the most who 


‘With filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say : “ My Father made them all !” 


How he enjoyed his surroundings Cowper thus describes : 


‘Here unmolested, through whatever sign 
The sun proceeds, I wander ; neither mist, 
Nor freezing sky, nor sultry, checking me, 
Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy. 
Even in the spring and playtime of the year, 
That calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a sportive train, 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 
And prink their hair with daisies, or to pick 
A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook, 
These shades are all my own. The timorous hare, 
Grown so familiar with her frequent guest, 
Scarce shuns me ; and the stockdove unalarmed 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long love-ditty for my near approach.’ 
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In other passages you will find noble pleas for liberty 
and a true humanity, scathing rebukes of hypocrisy and 
worldliness and every form of cruelty, and delightful 
pictures of innocent and healthy life. Such a man, if he 
had been allowed to interpret for himself the Christian 
Gospel, would have found abundant material for a calm 
and happy faith ; but for Cowper it was not to be. Gleams 
of a brighter faith he had, which found expression in some 
of his hymns. Thus after his first recovery, when a new | 
happiness had come to him in the Unwins’ home at 
Huntingdon, he wrote these verses: 


‘Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 
From strife and tumult far ; 
From scenes where Satan wages still, 
His most successful war. 


‘The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 


‘There, if Thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh! with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God ! 


‘ There like a nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays ; 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise. 
‘ Author and guardian of my life, 
Sweet source of light divine, 
And—all harmonious names in one— 
My Saviour ! Thou art mine! 
‘ What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.’ 


But at the close of his life the thick clouds came over 
him again. He and Mrs. Unwin had lived for the last ten 
years of their life together at Weston Underwood, not far 
from Olney, but then had just removed to East Dereham in 


Norfolk, when she died. Cowper lived four more years, 
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but with growing melancholy, and passed away in the spring 
of the year 1800. 

When at last he was dying he said, in answer to a 
question, ‘I feel unutterable despair.’ But afterwards it 
is recorded that the expression with which his countenance 
had settled was that of calmness and composure, mingled, 
as it were, with holy surprise. Let us take that happier look 
upon his face, after the long struggle was over, as an earthly 
symbol of what had come to him, freed from the morbid 
shadows of his poor diseased brain, freed also from the 
bondage of the detestable creed that had enthralled him, for 
the pure and tender spirit, ‘a season of clear shining, to 
cheer it after rain.’ 


God’s ways merciful though mysterious. 
‘God moves in a mysterious way.’ 


1. This is one of the ‘Olney Hymns,’ first published in 
1779, and is there given with the title, ‘Light shining out of 
darkness.’ It is said to have been written at the time when 
Cowper was recovering from his second attack of insanity, 
and the verses gain a new pathetic interest when thus con- 
nected with his sorrowful story. The heavy clouds, which 
had darkened the whole world for the sensitive and 
afflicted poet, were once more lifting, and he was able to 
rejoice again in the sunlight of God’s love. With this 
hymn one likes to remember another, among the happiest 
which Cowper wrote, the hymn which paraphrases the last 
verses of the book of the prophet Habakkuk :— 

‘Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings ; 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing in his wings : 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain. 


‘Though vine nor fig-tree neither 
Their wonted fruit shall bear, 


Though all the field should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there : 
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Yet God the same abiding, 

His praise shall tune my voice ; 
For, while in him confiding, 

I cannot but rejoice.’ 

2. Mysterious indeed it must have seemed to Cowper 
that he should be so afflicted. In his own life and in the 
great works of God in the universe he recognised the same 
mystery, but felt now that Goodness was at the heart of all. 
He would echo the words of Psalm cxxxix. 14, ‘I will give 
thanks unto thee ; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
wonderful are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right 
well.’ For the image of the latter half of verse 1,. see 
Psalm xxix. 

Verse 2. Out of the depths came also the bright trea- 
sures of His good purpose, like precious stones out of the 
hidden mine. 

Verse 3. Even out of the darkness that had covered him 
had come a new freshness of life, and the blessedness of 
peace after the storm. So every cloud might be awaited 
without fear. 

3. If only Cowper could have always trusted the assur- 
ance of verse 4! But his creed compelled him to believe 
that the divine grace was only for a few while the rest were 
to be outcast for ever. 

Verse 5. Had he found through the acceptance of his 
great affliction, mysterious as it was, a new spirit of utter 
submission to the divine will, out of which must come a great 
quietness and a new sweetness of trust? The flowering of 
a perfect life comes through the discipline of pain, in which 
the divine purpose is worked out. 

Verse 6. Until there is the surrender of faith no light 
will fall on the dark problems of life. The meaning of the 
terrible things of God’s providence can only become clear 
to those who are surrendered to the Father’s will. Love 
alone can truly interpret. And we, trusting in the Eternal 
Goodness, can wait even through the darkest hour, until He 
makes it plain. 

4. We read these verses of Cowper’s, and let the fulness 
of their meaning illumine the world for us. And we see 
how that light drives away the darkness, which unhappily 
_ was so often more than he could bear. 
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Nothing could be more beautiful than some of the verses 
in which he expressed the faith of his happier moods. They 
stand as an abiding witness against the limitations of his 
creed and the cruel wrong he suffered from it. Let these 
verses gathered from several of the Olney hymns speak for 
themselves :— 


‘When darkness long has veiled my mind 
And smiling day once more appears, 
Then, my Redeemer, then | find 
The folly of my doubts and fears. 


‘ Straight I upbraid my wandering heart 
And blush that I could ever be 
Thus prone to act so basea part 

Or harbour one hard thought of thee. 


“O let me, then, at length be taught 
What I am still so slow to learn, 
That God is love, and changes not, 
Nor knows the shadow of a turn.’ 


And again :— 


“May every deep-felt care of mine 
Be trusted with the Lord. 


‘Wait for his seasonable aid, 
And though it tarry, wait ; 
The promise may be long delayed, 
But cannot come too late. 


‘No, rather let me freely yield 

What most I prize to thee, 
Who never hast a good withheld, 

Nor wilt withhold from me.’ 


And once more :— 


‘The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 
And brings the truth to sight ; 
Precepts and promises afford 
A sanctifying light. 


°A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none. 
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‘ My soul rejoices to pursue 
The steps of him I love, 
Till glory breaks upon my view, 
In brighter worlds above.’ 


Would that Cowper could always have maintained that 
tone! Yet it is touching to find that even when he refused, 
because of his own hopeless state, to write any more hymns 
of himself, he found some sad pleasure in working for 
others, and made those translations from Mme. Guyon, 
which include the hymn :— 

‘O thou by long experience tried, 
Near whom no grief can long abide, 
My Lord, how full of sweet content 
My years of pilgrimage are spent !’ 

He could not feel that when he wrote it; but the hymn 
remains among our permanent treasures, touched by the 
pathos of his part in it. 

And now as we gratefully use his hymns, it is with 
unspeakable thankfulness that the tragedy of his life is long 
since over, and that while the beautiful fruits of his genius 
have remained to enrich the life of all English-speaking 
people, we can think of him blessed with clearer and more 
glorious vision of heavenly things, and joining in the more 
perfect hymn of praise. 


SELF-DEDICATION. 


LORD! Thy heavenly grace impart, 
And fix my frail, inconstant heart ; 
Henceforth my chief desire shall be, 
To dedicate myself to Thee : 
To Thee, my God! to Thee. 


Whate’er pursuits my time employ, 

One thought shall fill my soul with joy, 

That silent, secret thought shall be, 

That all my hopes are fixed on Thee: 
On Thee, my God! on Thee. 


Thy glorious eye pervadeth space ; 

Thouw’rt present. Lord, in every place; 

And whereso’er my lot may be, 

Still shall my spirit cleave to Thee: 
To Thee, my God! to Thee. 


Renouncing every worldly thing, 
Safe ‘neath the covert of Thy wing, 
My sweetest thought henceforth shall be, 
That all I want, I find in Thee: 
In Thee, my God! in Thee. 


Fean Frédéric Oberlin (translated). 


JEAN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 
1740—1826. 


| Bake well-known hymn which commonly bears the 
name of Oberlin, and is so printed here, is a trans- 
lation from the French. The verses which we have were 
written by Mrs. Daniel Wilson (published in 1829, in her 
‘Life of Oberlin’), from a prose translation of a hymn, 
which was given out by the venerable pastor ata Sunday 
service in his village church, and sung by the congregation; 
but there is nothing to show that he himself had written it. 
We do not even know what the original French hymn was. 
But, though there is this uncertainty, the hymn as we have it 
so exactly expresses the trustful and devout spirit of Oberlin’s 
life, that it is pleasant to connect it with him; and the story 
of his life is so full of interest and lessons of practical reli- 
gion, that we are glad to be able to tell it here. 

In Alsace, not many miles from Strasburg, there is a 
valley to the eastward of the Vosges mountains known as 
the Steinthal or Ban de la Roche—the Rocky valley. The 
hills about it rise to a greater height than our Snowdon, and 
the villages in the valley are more than 1,000 feet above the 
sea level. It is rugged ground, as the name implies, and in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the scanty population was 
almost cut off from the rest of the world. There were no 
proper roads, and the people were sunk in such helpless 
ignorance and superstition and abject poverty, that they 
could hardly obtain the barest means of subsistence. 

Into this desolate and neglected valley, came in the year 
1750 a man of great energy and devotion, named Stuber. 
The people were Protestants, and in the Province of Alsace, 
unlike the rest of France, had liberty of conscience; and 

_ Stuber came to be their minister. There were five villages 
_ in his parish, with three churches and a wretched parsonage, 
a dilapidated one-storied building, at Waldbach, one of the 
E 
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villages. Stuber was astonished at the ignorance he found. 
When he asked where the school was, he was directed to a 
room in which he found a number of children anda decrepit 
old man sitting idle among them. He was the schoolmaster, 
he said ; but when questioned, he acknowledged that he 
taught the children nothing, because he knew nothing him- 
self. He had been a swineherd once, and when he was past 
work they made him schoolmaster! Stuber at once set to 
work to secure proper teachers, and obtained permission 
from the authorities to use as much timber from the woods 
as he required to build a new schoolhouse. The progress of 
the children soon shamed the elders into a desire to know 
more. and overcame their suspicion of anything new. He 
also cultivated their taste for music, and printed a hymn-book 
for them; and obtained a number of Bibles, which he divided 
up into parts for wider distribution, and these were eagerly 
read by the peasants. 

In the year 1767, Stuber was called to a church in 
Strasburg, and anxiously looked for someone to follow him 
in the Steinthal, and carry on his difficult work. Oberlin was 
the man he found, and who not for sixteen, but for nearly 
sixty years devoted himself with single-hearted loyalty to the 
service of that people. 

Jean Frédéric Oberlin was born at Strasburg in 1740. 
His father was a teacher in one of the public schools of the 
city, and a man of fine character, who with narrow means 
brought up his children to an earnest and strenuous life, 
endowed with high principle Oberlin was educated in the 
school in which his father taught, and afterwards in the Pro- 
testant University of Strasburg. 

He was nearly twenty-seven when Stuber found him out, 
living in a single room, in the barest manner, preparing 
for the ministry to which he had determined to devote 
himself. Stuber saw at once that he had found a man of the 
right spirit, and there was something in the offer of this post 
in the Steinthal which appealed to Oberlin’s chivalrous 
nature. From a worldly point of view, such a pastorate had 
nothing to offer. It meant practical banishment from the 
society of cultivated men, and a life of poverty. But it was 
asplendid field of service, and Oberlin accepted the appoint- 
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ment. In April, 1767, he settled down at Waldbach, which 
remained his home to the end of his days. His whole life 
was given to his people. Except for an occasional visit to 
Strasburg to obtain help for his various works of beneficence, 
and a few other journeys in the near neighbourhood, he never 
left his mountain home ; but lived and died in primitive sim- 
plicity, the faithful pastor, and, as they soon learned to call 
him, the dear father of his people. 

He came to lead them into a worthier life, and he saw at 
once that they must be lifted out of the abject poverty and 
stolid indifference into which they had sunk. Very little of 
the land was under cultivation, and so great was the scarcity 
of wholesome food, that the poorest of the people lived 
largely on coarse grass boiled in milk, and herbs they 
gathered in the forest; in their ignorance they not infre- 
quently used unwholesome herbs, and suffered in conse- 
quence. A former minister had introduced potatoes into the 
district, but through neglect the plant had grown so poor as 
to be almost useless for food. 

Oberlin procured some of the finest sorts from Holland, 
Switzerland, and Lorraine, and taught his people the iight 
method of culture. The sandy soil of the district was admir- 
ably suited to the plant, and soon they had not only sufficient 
for their own use, but abundance of really fine potatoes to take 

into the Strasburg market. And the children were taught in 
school the nature of plants; so that they might distinguish 
between wholesome and poisonous herbs, and take an interest 
in their gardens and the fields. 

The obstinacy of an ignorant and superstitious people 
Oberlin saw could not be overcome at once, and least of all 
by compulsion. He was very anxious to induce the peasants 
to improve and multiply the fruit trees on their land; but any 
new suggestion was met with so much suspicion, that he 
determined first to set them an object lesson. 

There were two fields attached to his parsonage at 
Waldbach, through which a much-frequented public foot- 
path ran. One of these fields, after carefully preparing the 
ground, Oberlin planted with some of the best fruit trees he 
could procure—apple, cherry, plum, and pear—and saying 
nothing to his neighbours, bided his time. Then, in the 
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summer, while the scattered and neglected trees belonging 
to the peasants were bearing their poor and scanty crop, they 
saw Oberlin’s orchard first radiant in blossom, and soon 
laden with beautiful fruit. One and another began to ask him 
about it, and he talked to them of fruit culture and grafting 
and proper soil, and taught them his methods, and made 
them feel that it was not only for their own selfish interest, 
but a service to the whole community, that there should be 
not one orchard in the valley, but a hundred, like his own. 
And after a while the good pastor made it a rule in his vil- 
lages, that no child should be received for confirmation in 
the church, who could not show that it had planted two fruit 
trees in a specified place, and carefully in the right way. 

One of the chief of Oberlin’s early works, was to make 
the peasants see how the lack of proper roads kept them 
poor. In the winter months, it was often unsafe to go even 
from one village to another, and still more so to get down on 
to the high road to Strasburg. But at first the peasants 
could not be moved. They had always lived as they were, 
and any new departure seemed dangerous. Oberlin haran- 
gued in vain; until, at last, he cried out, if none would help, 
he must begin the work alone. So shouldering a pickaxe, he 
went down to the place where he had fixed to begin the work 
of road-making. The peasants first stood round and stared; 
but then one after another took a pick or a shovel, and follow- 
ing his example set to work. Paths were levelled and 
broadened, steep slopes were built up with rock, so that the 
winter rains might not wash them away ; in dangerous places, 
where rocks sometimes fell from above, the road was pro- 
tected, and even arched over into a safe tunnel, and finally 
the roads between the five villages were completed, the tur- 
bulent stream running down the valley was properly bridged, 
and there was a clear roadway down to Strasburg. This was 
not all done by Oberlin and his own people; for when it 
came to blasting to carry the road through solid rock, and 
the building of bridges, they obtained the ready help of a 
neighbouring prince, to whom Oberlin appealed. 

Such were the methods by which this faithful helper of 
his people roused them to more vigorous and intelligent life. 
As his influence grew, he persuaded them to send some of 
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their picked boys into Strasburg, to be apprenticed to various 
_ trades, and thus in time he introduced smiths, carpenters, 
and masons into his community ; and the women were taught 
to spin, and when after a time this home industry declined, 
through the growth of factories, he induced a staunch friend 
of his to build a ribbon factory in one of the villages, which 
added greatly to the prosperity of the district. 

Meanwhile, Oberlin was not neglecting other duties. His 
own house was in a wretched state. He suffered much, he 
said, from the thieving of rats, and the rain constantly soaked 
through the roof; but the school-house which Stuber had 
built was now falling to pieces, and that must be attended to 
first. Indeed, Oberlin had not been many years in the district 
before each of the five villages had its own school, properly 
built of stone. 

That is but an instance of the constant spirit of Oberlin’s 
life, in which the welfare of his people was always put before 
his own private interest. He and his wife, whom he had 
married in the year after his coming to Waldbach, were alike 
in their complete unselfish devotion to the work. Their 
means were of the narrowest, but what they had they freely 
gave. Thus, on one occasion, when money was needed for 
some good work, she gave a pair of valuable ear-rings, which 
had been given to her in her girlhood, and he produced the 
few silver spoons he possessed ; after which they were con- 
tent with only horn spoons for their own use. And they 
lived in the most frugal manner. Potatoes, milk, and brown 
bread, oatcake, rice, green vegetables, and fruit seem to have 
been their constant food, with very little, if any, meat. 
Plain living it was, indeed; but out of it came very vigorous 
life, and a constantly increasing measure of usefulness. 

Oberlin’s influence as friend and religious teacher always 
went hand in hand with his works of practical helpfulness. 
When he first came to the valley, there were rough and 
lawless men infesting the villages, whom it took a long time 
to tame. But he met them with confidence and an appeal 
to the more generous side of their nature. Some of them 
plotted once to waylay him and flog him into subservience ; 
_ but Oberlin, after his Sunday service, went to the house where 
_ they were gathered, and told them he had heard of the plot. 
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‘It is better,’ he said, ‘that I should deliver myself up to 
you, than that you should be guilty of the meanness of lying 
in ambush.’ So he disarmed their purpose of violence; 
and on other similar occasions, he showed the same fearless- 
ness and disregard of self, and his desire to befriend all the 
people, until a new spirit of gentleness and brotherliness 
won its way, and strangers who came into the valley were 
struck by the courtesy and open-hearted frankness of the 
people. 

For fifteen years, Oberlin had the happiness of his wife’s 
help and companionship; but then came the great sorrow of 
her death. Nine years later his eldest son was killed in battle, 
and he himself had great trials to bear at the time of the 
Revolution in France, when by order of the Government the 
churches were closed, and it was forbidden to hold religious 
services. But nothing could hinder the constant preaching 
of the good pastor’s daily life, and his sorrows did but 
deepen the great love with which he continued to give him- 
self to the service of his people. 

Oberlin lived to an honoured old age, and his good work 
became known far and wide; but i: was not fame he desired. 
The great lesson of his life was of a constant and beautiful 
child-like trust, and a simple faithfulness and unselfish love, 
in which unweariedly he went about doing good. He died 
on June ist, 1826, not quite eighty-six years of age. 


Self-Dedication. 


‘O Lord! Thy heavenly grace impart, 
To fix my frail, inconstant heart.’ 

1. Although, as we have said, there seems no evidence 
to prove that the original of this hymn was written by 
Oberlin, we may think of it as belonging to him, and as 
having been used by him in the service of his village church 
at Waldbach, when he was quite an old man. Remembering 
what his life had been, we can well imagine with what feel- 
ing Oberlin would read out such a hymn as this to be sung 
by his people; and remembering what he had done for 
them and what he was to them, we can be sure that for 
the people it would be full of meaning and would touch 
their deepest sympathies. 
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2. Oberlin was nearly eighty on the Sunday morning 
when the service was held of which this hymn is described 
as having formed a part. His wife and eldest son had been 
dead many years, he had also lost another son more 
recently, and his own life was drawing to a close ; but he 
was supported by the love of his whole people and the 
honour of a wide circle of friends, and, above all, by his 
perfect trust and deep conviction of the love of God. His 
chief desire Aad been through all those years to dedicate 
his life to God, in the service of his fellow-men, and the 
desire had been amply fulfilled. Thus the prayer of the 
first verse can only have expressed for himself the humble 
self-distrust of a truly consecrated heart, while he longed 
that all his people should join with him in it. 

Verse 2 also expressed what had been the constant tenor 
of his life. He came to his lonely parish friendless, and 
amid the distrust of an ignorant and rude people. He was 
to waken them to a better life, to make them feel the glad- 
ness of faith, the power of goodness in a true Christian 
discipleship. His one support in that difficult task, entering 
unknown into an untried field of duty, must be in God, in 
the secret trust with which his hopes were fixed on the 
Highest. In the complete devotion of his life he often had 
to face danger, not only in the first years from the violence 
of the worst of his people, but throughout his long pastorate 
from the storms of winter and other risks of that bleak 
mountain country; and he learnt the secret of content in 
simple submission to the Divine will. 

3. His first experience of that dangerous country brought 
to Oberlin a lesson of deep significance, which may be re- 
corded here. It was before he had settled at Waldbach, 
while he was preparing for his charge, and in mid-winter 
was making his way on foot from Strasburg to the Steinthal. 
Deep snow blocked his path, and while he was still far from 
the end of his journey he sank down exhausted upon the 
mountain road. He would have slept never to waken again 
had not another traveller come upon him, and before it was 
too late roused him from the fatal torpor that was creeping 
over him. This deliverer was a waggoner, who gave him 
food and wine to restore his energies, and then took him 
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on to the next village. But when Oberlin in his gratitude 
offered money with his thanks, the man refused and 
said: ‘It is our duty to help one another; it is almost an 


insult to offer a reward for such a service.’ ‘Then tell me 
at least your name,’ said Oberlin, ‘that I may ever have 
you in thankful remembrance before God.’ ‘I think,’ re- 


plied the waggoner, ‘you are a minister of the Gospel. 
Tell me, theretore, as you are probably learned, the name of 
the Good Samaritan.’ And when Oberlin said he could 
not, since it was not in the Bible, the waggoner drove 
quickly away, with these last words: ‘Then until you can 
tell me the name of the Good Samaritan, permit me to 
withhold mine.’! That was the spirit of loving helpfulness, 
regardless of self, in which Oberlin’s own work was after- 
wards done, and out of it grew the joy of his secret life 
with God. 

4. Verse 3: To the heart filled with trust and unwearied 
in well-doing, the thought that God is present everywhere is 
natural and full of gladness; there is a sense of being af 
home in the glorious spaces of the star-lit heavens and in the 
beautiful and quiet places of the earth, because Love is at 
the heart of all things, and it is our Father who gives us our 
place of service, our strong hold on His righteousness, and 
makes the world so beautiful about us. Then even the 
terrible things of life cannot make us afraid, because not 
even the most dreadful tragedy, and certainly not death, 
can separate us from the love of God. 

5. That happy sense of being with God, in whatever 
place danger or sore trial may have come, may be illustrated 
from the experience of many, even in the utmost straits: the 
Arctic traveller, amid the desolate fields of ice, all hope of 
rescue abandoned, the last supply of food almost gone, 
strength ebbing away, and only one ending possible,—yet 
fearless, glad to have made a brave attempt, looking up into 
the clear sky, calm in the knowledge of the Divine life not 
heedless of his life; the traveller in the no less desolate 
forests of Central Africa, in tropic heat, deserted by his 
followers, exhausted by fever, feeling already the dreadful 


1 See ‘The Life of Oberlin,’ by Mrs. Josephine Butler. Religious Tract 
Society Library. 
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nearness of the birds of prey, yet in the last extremity sink- 
ing down, feeling the touch of some little flower, seeing in 
its pure loveliness a message of Divine love and hope, and 
so roused to struggle on to a place of safety; the brave 
miner in the depths of a coal pit, shut in by some explosion 
beyond the hope ot deliverance, having perhaps given place 
to his mates while there was still time for some to escape, 
and then waiting in the darkness, with the fountain of love 
and self-surrender welling up in his heart with unutterable 
comfort, knowing that ‘the darkness and the light are both 
alike to Him,’ and that love is indeed stronger than death; 
and, most common experience of all, a sufferer in the midst 
of all the joy and energy of life, suddenly stricken by fatal 
disease or some crippling accident, cut off from hope, now 
called only to endure and before long to die,—but so learn- 
ing the supreme lesson of the Cross, finding the great 
tenderness of Divine Compassion amid the shadows of a 
bitterly hard lot, and peace in utter surrender to the 
Father’s will. 

6. Verse 4: Oberlin knew indeed what it was to ‘re- 
nounce every worldly thing,’ and in his unselfish life had 
the happiness of knowing that, trusting, as he did, in God, he 
could not suffer any real want. His life isa good com- 
mentary on Psalm xxxiv. 8—10, and Matthew vi. 33. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


OME, kingdom of our God, 
Sweet reign of light and love ! 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above. 


Over our spirits first 
Extend thy healing reign ; 

There raise and quench the sacred thirst 
That never pains again. 


Come, kingdom of our God! 
And make the broad earth thine; 
Stretch o’er her lands and isles the rod 
That flowers with grace divine. 


Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree ; 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family. 


Come, kingdom of our God ! 
And raise thy glorious throne 
In worlds by the undying trod, 
Where God shall bless bis own. 


Fohn Fohns. 


JOHN JOHNS. 
1801—1847. 


FTER the story of Oberlin’s helpful ministry it is 
very fitting that we should have to tell of another 
man of kindred spirit, devoted as the French pastor was 
to a life of practical Christian discipleship, an English 
minister to the poor, whose work in many ways was like 
Oberlin’s, though in very different surroundings. Not 
among the villages of a mountain country, but in the 
poorest and most neglected quarters of a great city, John 
Johns found his field of labour and self-sacrifice; unlike 
Oberlin, he did not live to an honoured old age, but was 
cut off in the prime of his manhood, a martyr to the 
cause of the neglected poor; yet the lesson of his life is 
the same as Oberlin’s, both in its trials and self-denial, 
and in its deeper joy. 

John Johns was born at Plymouth, March 17th, 1801. 
His father, Ambrose Bowden Johns, was for many years 
engaged in business as a bookseller in that town, but 
latterly devoted himself altogether to the more congenial 
profession of an artist. He was a landscape painter of 
some note, and counted Turner and other famous artists 
among his friends. John was sent to the Plymouth 
Grammar School, and for some time also was taught by 
the Rev. Israel Worsley, the Unitarian minister of the 
chapel to which the family belonged. At the end of his 
school days he spent at least one year at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

From the time of his return in the year 1820 from 
Edinburgh, his life is divided into two parts, first sixteen 
years of ministry in the little country town of Crediton, in 
Devonshire, and then from New Year’s Day, 1837, when he 
paid his first visit to a Liverpool cellar, ten and a half years 
of devoted service to the poor of that great city. 
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John Johns was a poet at heart, and it might have 
seemed that at Crediton he had found anideal home. That 
industrious little town, where at that time many of the people 
were hand-loom weavers, lay in a pleasant valley in the 
midst of richly wooded hilly country, while not far away in 
grander solitude are the great sweeps of Dartmoor. The 
young minister rendered admirable service to his congrega- 
tion, as an earnest and sympathetic preacher and friend, 
caring for the children in their Sunday school, and not 
indifferent to the social welfare of the town. Through his 
energy and resource a Mechanics’ Institute was opened, for 
which he delivered the opening lectures. But while thus 
active among his people he was a lover of solitude and 
poetic musings. Often he would wander away through the 
woods and over the hills, tracking the familiar streams up 
into the high lands from which they sprang, and before 
long he had written poetry enough to gather up into a 
book. His volume of poems called ‘ Dews of Castalie’ was 
published in 1828. 

But those quiet years of happy ministry were interrupted 
by a call which he could not refuse. It came to him from 
Liverpool, where at that time James Martineau and John 
Hamilton Thom, both younger men than he, were the 
leading Unitarian ministers, and where, on Good Friday, 
1836, they had been chiefly instrumental in founding the 
Liverpool Domestic Mission Society. This was one of 
several societies founded in England about that time, fol- 
lowing the inspiring example of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman 
in America,’ who showed in the city of Boston what could 
be done by one devoted man, who went simply as a friend 
and religious counsellor among the poorest and most 
wretched of the people, whom the churches had failed to 
reach. John Johns had been kindled to enthusiasm by 
Tuckerman’s example, and while his friends were astonished 
at his accepting the invitation to Liverpool, he assured the 
supporters of the Mission of his devotion to the cause, and 
that ‘his heart would find its peace in that service.’ In this 
consecration of himself to new labours, he was sustained by 


1 See in Dr. Channing’s Works his account of Tuckerman and his sermons on 
the Ministry to the Poor. 
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the sympathy of his young wife, whom he had married three 
years before. He came to an untried field, knowing little of 
the conditions of life in a large town, but with earnest 
purpose in the spirit of Christ’s ministry, with eager hope to 
prove the power of his faith and love to help the most help- 
less. And while he met with disappointments such as every 
worker in the same field has to face, he found, as Dr. 
Tuckerman had done, that actual contact with the poorest 
of the poor, daily companionship with them in single-hearted 
purpose to be their friend, bound him to them with a close 
sympathy such as he had never felt before. He was more 
and more convinced of the good which could be done by 
such service, and it became the master passion of his life. 
Liverpool at that time was not the huge city that itis to- 
day, but it had already a population of 200,000, and people 
had not then begun to care, as they do now, to make healthy 
streets and houses for the poor. It was reckoned as far 
within the mark that there must be at least ten thousand 
families in the poorer districts, to whom the cheering and 
humanising influences of the churches never reached, and 
many of them had to fight the battle of life under con- 
ditions of moral hopelessness, dreariness, and hardship 
almost incredible. Along the line of docks in the lower 
parts of the town, thousands of labourers and those de- 
pendent on them were crowded together, in ugly, narrow 
streets, in stifling courts, into which fresh air could hardly 
penetrate, in cellars below the level of the street, large fami- 
lies with but a single room, and sometimes several families 
crowded into one miserable room. Filthy and depraved, 
ill-fed and barely clad, sometimes literally starving to death, 
degraded and often maddened by the one solace that was 
offered them in the public-house, the most unhappy victims 
of these neglected quarters were left without any wise 
counsel, any encouragement of their better instincts, any 
defence against the physical and moral evils of their state. 
Many of the children never went to school, or for so short a 
time as to get no lasting good, and the contamination of 
disease and vice and crime spread unchecked. It seemed a 
miracle of human nature that so much honesty and noble 
courage, so much cheerfulness and patience and unselfish 
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goodness survived among those who were compelled to 
live under such conditions. 

This was the field, the moral wilderness, in which John 
Johns was called to work. He went at first single-handed, 
simply as.an earnest Christian man, to be the friend of the 
people there, to learn the truth about their life, and find the 
best ways to help. Before he came to Liverpool he had not 
even imagined the possibility of people living in such abject 
destitution and misery in the midst of an enlightened 
Christian community, and his first feeling, he records, was 
one of ‘honest shame and sorrow.’ But then he set himself 
bravely and steadfastly to his task, that one voice of counsel 
and encouragement, of compassion and Christian love, 
should at least be heard in those desolate places, and 
such help as one man could bring, or induce others to 
bring, should be freely and strenuously given. 

The natural impulse of inexperience was simply to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and as far as possible to 
relieve every kind of suffering as it was presented to his 
notice. But he very soon saw the need of greater care 
and patience, and cast about for surer, if less easy, ways 
of help. In the annual reports, which he made to the 
supporters of the Mission, he speaks more than once of 
this need of caution in making gifts to the poor, the need 
of self-restraint and wiser planning for their good, since 
the mere gift of money or clothing too often only aggra- 
vated their distress. It was, he said, ‘reckless and heart- 
less wrong,’ which was done by the promiscuous giving 
of so-called charity. The best charity was always that 
which helped the needy to help themselves. While in the 
midst of such extreme poverty it was often necessary to 
give, and he did give largely, especially for the relief of 
sickness and the comfort of hapless old age, he came to 
the conclusion that after all the greatest needs of the poor 
were not of a pecuniary kind, but the want of sympathy 
and the want of knowledge. The real help must come 
through wakening a better energy of life in the people 
themselves. ‘Redemption of every kind must come ou/ of 
those to be redeemed, it cannot come upon them.’ And so 
his constant endeavour was to waken the love of know- 
ledge and to quicken the power of self-help. 
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In the second year of his work a house was given for 
the service of the Mission, and there with the help of an 
assistant who was then appointed, he gathered for an 
evening ragged school as many as he could of the chil- 
dren, who spent their days hawking or begging in the 
streets. He also organised a small Mechanics’ Institute, 
such as he had founded at Crediton, ‘a humble social 
meeting,’ managed by the members themselves, with a 
library of their own, and papers and magazines for which 
they subscribed, and occasional lectures. To meet the need 
of persons in temporary distress, without injuring their self- 
respect, a loan society was established which through several 
years was of the greatest use. And as a visitor for the 
Provident Society he collected, every week, small sums from 
the very poor, but with such success, and such growing trust 
and gratitude on the people’s part, that in ten years he had 
himself collected nearly four thousand pounds, in a district 
so miserably poor, and his assistant nearly two thousand 
more. One of kis happiest efforts to brighten the lives of 
his people was in the laying out of allotment gardens, now 
unhappily long since swallowed up by the growing town. 
But in the year in which the Prince’s Park was opened, 
there were as many as one hundred and forty-three allot- 
ments occupied by the labouring poor. Another wish he 
had for their benefit has since been fulfilled. In 1844, he 
wrote some lines descriptive of New Brighton, ending with 
the wish that the poor also, in their times of convales- 
cence, might be able to enjoy that bracing air : 

‘Will it yet be given us here to look 

On faces of poor friends, in sick-rooms known, 

Gazing around in meek-eyed thankfulness 

And printing these fair sands with strengthened feet— 

Perchance, from human love that feels for them, 

Led up to love Divine, that feels for all?’ 

So in many ways the ready sympathy and wise inven- 
tiveness of the good missionary were continually active, 
providing or suggesting means of help. He called his 
ministry a ‘moral preventive service. Drunkenness he 
recognised as the great evil, the great crime, and the great 
stigma of the community, the most constant and insidious 
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foe of all his efforts. He pleaded not only for fewer public- 
houses, and more free schools sufficient for the needs of all 
the children and young people of the district, but also 
repeatedly and very earnestly for some provision ‘for the 
manly and innocent recreations of the people.’ 

And while he was thus constantly alive to all the needs 
of his district, physical and sanitary no less than mental and 
moral, he held always clearly in the first place his care for 
the religious life of those to whose service he was devoted. 
He did not forget, even under the most sordid conditions, 
that it was men and women of immortal, spiritual nature 
with whom he had to deal; and every effort pointed that 
way, towards purifying the material surroundings and 
quickening the inward energy of living souls. His daily, 
familiar intercourse with the people, in health and sickness, 
in times of perplexity and in the presence of death, was rich 
in opportunities of wakening their better nature by the touch 
of his earnest piety ; and when the Mission house was given, 

‘he began at once to hold a Sunday evening service, to which 

a morning service was soon added, for those who gathered 
about him as their best friend, ‘the father of the poor.’ 
Those services, and the evidence he had of the good they 
wrought, were a constant source of happiness to him. 

The whole spirit of his ministry cannot be described in 
more beautiful and fitting words than those written by the 
Rev. J. H. Thom for the memorial tablet in the Mission 
Chapel: ‘Born a poet, and having his natural delight in a 
poet’s contemplation of the works of God, he left the retired 
ministry which seemed most congenial to him amid the calm 
beauty of his native Devon, and became the friend and daily 
companion of the poor in crowded woe-worn streets, there 
to draw forth the holier beauty of man’s spiritual nature in 
conditions of severest trial, and to find for himself a more 
real communion with God in the faith, patience, and peni- 
tence of the most afflicted of His children. He lived in the 
spirit of his great office and died its sacrifice. Ina time of 
Pestilence the Death Angel met him across the bodies of 
the stricken whom he was tending with his own hands.’ 

For so his devoted ministry was ended. The Irish 
famine of 1846 led to a terrible influx into Liverpool of 
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miserable emigrants and other sufferers hoping to find there 
some means of support; and the following winter was a 
time of dreadful trial, both to the poor and to those who in 
personal service dared to be their friends. The inevitable, 
malignant fever broke out, and among its many victims 
carried off ten priests of the Roman Catholic Church. With 
one of these, John Johns, who had relaxed none of his 
faithful efforts during those trying months, compassionately 
tended the body of a man who had just died, and whom no 
one else would touch. Through that act of pity he caught 
the fever, and on June 23rd, 1847, he died. 


The Kingdom of God. 
“Come, kingdom of our God.’ 


1. This hymn was probably written at the time when 
John Johns was preparing to enter on his new work in 
Liverpool. It was first published in the Rev. J. R. Beard’s 
Unitarian Hymn Book of 1837 (which was his first year 
of service as minister to the poor), and the hymn quickly 
made its way into other collections. It was a fitting aspira- 
tion for one about to battle, as he did, against evil, under 
the most difficult conditions. And the more deeply he was 
involved in the stress of the battle, the more ardently he 
would pray that prayer, and the stronger would be his con- 
viction that the kingdom must come. Whoever sets himself 
to right one wrong, or to work in one little corner of the field, 
finds that faith rises up with ever stronger conviction. God 
is with him in every righteous act, in every outpouring of 
unselfish love; and with God there must be victory, not at 
that one point alone, but in His own good time throughout 
the universe. 

2. The ideal of the Kingdom of God is always the vision 
of faith, The prophets of old, among the people of Israel, 
knowing the strength of the righteousness of God, and His 
great appeal to men to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God, had visions of the perfect victory of His 
holy law, and of the earth redeemed from ail evil, in which 
He should, indeed, be King. 

3. In the Beatitudes, Jesus tells us how the coming of 
the kingdom must begin. See verse 2. For the latter half 
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of the verse, see Matt. v. 6, Fohn iv. 14. The Kingdom of 
God is within you, and so when it has begun in a few faith- 
ful hearts, it is 72 your midst. When John Johns went among 
the neglected poor of his district, the kingdom was in his 
heart, and the people very soon felt it, and began to share 
with him the blessedness of the new life. 

In the same way, every true servant of goodness and 
humanity bears witness to the reality of heavenly things, 
and the Divine meaning and promise of our life on earth, 
and Jesus himself before all others. In him his friends and 
followers saw the true spirit of life,—in fearless righteous- 
ness, in pure unselfish love, in great compassion and un- 
wearied helpfulness ;—all, the will of the heavenly Father: 
the life of the Son of God,—reverent, trustful, loving, and 
faithful unto death. In his brief years, this is what he mani- 
fested to the world: it was his witness to the kingdom, and 
such a testimony could not be destroyed ; out of the silence 
and shadow of his martyr death sprang a new light of faith 
in God and man, a new hope for the world. The spirit of 
life, which was in Jesus, lived again in those who entered 
into the secret of his life, and through them his work for 
the kingdom was carried on. 

4. The Christian Churches have taken up much else into 
their ideals, and have followed other pursuits, often sadly 
faithless to the spirit of the Master, and too frequently 
becoming enemies, not servants, of the kingdom. But the 
testimony of Jesus remains, and the secret of Divine renewal 
cannot be lost. The ‘ Chief of faithful souls’ has followers 
in every generation and in every land, and the growing 
brotherhood of men is fulfilling the Father’s purpose for 
His kingdom upon earth. 

5. Verses 3 and 4. From the personal hope and self- 
consecration to the true service, the aspiration extends, until 
it covers the whole earth. For the image of the rod ‘ that 
flowers with grace divine,’ see Muméers xvii. 1-11 and 
Hebrews ix. 4. Aaron’s rod, which in a night ‘ put forth 
buds, and bloomed blossoms and bare ripe almonds,’ was a 
miraculous sign that the people must recognize the Divine 
authority of his tribe in their religious ministrations. Our 
hymn takes the image, and pictures the authority of the 
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kingdom, made known and gaining dominion over the whole 
earth, with the ruler’s rod not used to compel men into 
obedience, but by the flowering of its gracious influence in 
holy lives persuading and leading all in the right way. 

The spreading of the kingdom from individual hearts 
and homes, influencing neighbours and a whole community, 
must then extend to the people of the country, and then 
to people of other countries. That is the hardest lesson of 
all, and the most ardent prayer of those who understand the 
purpose of God in the brotherhood of men. The Gospel 
declared the great truth, which ‘ Christian’ nations have not 
yet learnt. The Father gives to all alike daily bread from 
the Tree of Life. In His care, all alike may rest. But 
where there are truly ‘sons of one family,’ there can no 
longer be race antipathy, jealousy, envy, hatred, the over- 
reaching of brute force, or more insidious deceit, or the 
barbarity of war. 


‘Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘“‘ Peace !” 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals, 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise.’ 


So Longfellow dreamed of the coming kingdom; and 
Tennyson also, who in his ‘ Vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that would be,’ saw the growing splendour of a rich 
commerce, and the last agony of a great war: 


‘ Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.’ 


6. With the thought of the triumph of the kingdom on 
earth, and the aspiration which it kindles, goes of necessity, 
because all is of God, the thought of those other realms, 
veiled from us in the heavenly light, but seen in the vision 
of#faith, into which the faithful and beloved, whom we have 
known here, have passed, and in which the unfaithful must 
at last be brought back to the true life with God. 


F2 


GLAD SERVICE. 


HO calls Thy glorious service hard ? 
Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 
A cause of praise and thankfulness? 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves ; 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed, is done. 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense ; 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these, 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


But life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ; 
And, early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest-day ! 


Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
1807—1892. 


N speaking of Oberlin our thoughts crossed the Channel, 
and we made our way to the hill-country of Alsace. 
Now we have to take a much longer journey, across the 
Atlantic, for with Whittier we have come to the first of the 
three Americans who are included among our hymn-writers 
in this little book. But though the scene of Whittier’s life 
is so distant, we find ourselves even more at home than 
among the simple people of the Steinthai, for we are in 
New England, where the people are our own nearest 
kindred, speaking our language and sharing our own past 
history ; and to such a man as Whittier we are drawn with 
special sympathy both by his noble character and his 
beautiful writings. 

Whittier was a poet; not one of the greatest, for he 
would hold only a humble place among the singers of 
the world, but one of the best known and best loved in 
America and in this country, because he wrote with sim- 
plicity and earnestness about beautiful and noble things, and 
his own life was like a poem, greater and more beautiful 
than anything he was able to write in words. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born December 7th, 1807.1 
He came of a race of plain, sturdy farmers, earnest Quaker 
folk, who for generations had lived in an old house near 
Haverhill, on the northern border of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The farm stood in pleasant, hilly country, out of 
sight of any other house. Half a mile away was the 
school-house to which the children went. The river 
Merrimac flowed past Haverhill to Amesbury, and then 
down to the sea, with Newburyport at its mouth. Ames- 
bury was eight miles from the Whittiers’ home, and was 


1 Read that charming little book, - The Story of John Greenleaf Whittier,’ by 
- Miss Frances E. Cooke, published by the Sunday School Association. 1s. net. 
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their nearest town, where there was the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, which they attended. It was a frugal household 
in which Whittier grew up. He and his brother and sisters 
had to help in the house and take their share in the work 
of the farm. They had few books, and the best part of the 
education they received was from the fine character of their 
parents and the beautiful religious spirit of their home. 

| Thus Greenleaf, as he was called at home, was accusiomed 

' from boyhood to an outdoor life, and knew what work meant. 
We see from his poetry how he loved the country with its 
simple life and all the scenes about his old home. But 
though he was well-built and active, and above the average 
in height, he was not over-robust, and suffered from the 
hard life they led, especially in winter. In after years he 
was never really a strong man, though he lived to be 
nearly eighty-five. 

The story is well known of how the Quaker youth, 
brought up on the scantiest home library, with hardly any 
knowledge of poetry, was wakened to a new delight by the 
reading of Burns. An old schoolmaster, who was paying 
them a visit, one evening read some of Burns’s poems aloud, 
‘and afterwards, when he saw young Whittier’s eagerness, 
lent him the book, which taught him not only that he 
could enjoy the songs of the great Scottish poet, but that he 
could make verses of his own. 

Then came the great delight of seeing for the first time 
something of his own in print. His father had recently 
begun to take in the Mewburyport Free Press, a new weekly 
paper which he liked because of its earnest tone on all public 
questions, and for which Greenleaf always eagerly looked, 
because it had a ‘ Poet’s Corner’ in which every week some 
verses were printed. Imagine his astonishment when one 
week he saw there a little poem of his own, of which he 
thought no one knew but himself! And there was a note 
by the editor at the foot of the poem, saying that he would 
be glad to hear again from the writer of those lines. The 
mystery was solved when he found that his elder sister, who 
had come upon his little store of poems, had copied this one 
and sent it to the editor of the Free Press, hoping it would 
be thought worthy to be published. 
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Whittier was at that time eighteen, and the editor of the 
paper, he soon found, was a young man only two years older 
than himself. It was William Lloyd Garrison, who had ({/ 
already fought a hard fight with poverty arid” friendlessness, 
a fit training for the great work he was to do for the abolition 
of slavery in the United States. After a few weeks, when in 
answer to his printed note he had received more verses from 
the young farmer, Garrison one day drove up the valley from 
Newburyport to Haverhill to seek out his new contributor, 
and when he had found him, strongly urged Whittier to 

{ secure some further education, that he might gain greater 
; power in writing. 

His father at first objected that he could earn no living 
by writing verses, and his labour was needed on the farm. 
But he did not seriously oppose Whittier’s strong desire for 
a literary life ; only he pointed out to him that if he was to 
have more schooling, he must first earn the means for him- 
self. So the way was openedtohim. First he learned some 
shoemaking, and earned enough to be able to attend for six 
months a newly established Academy at Haverhill. During 
the next summer he taught in a country school, then he was 
asked to help in editing a paper, and so by gradual steps 
fitted himself to do newspaper and other literary work. 

But his meeting with Garrison led to more than this. 
Whittier’s father died in 1830, and six years later the old 
homestead was sold, and he settled with his mother and 
sister in the house at Amesbury, which was to be his home 
to the end of his life. In those early years, feeling deeply 
the duties of citizenship, Whittier had begun to take an active 
part in politics, and had gained considerable influence ; and 
he was also bent on making his way in the world of letters. 
But all his hopes of popularity and success in these two fields 
of work he resolutely set aside at the call of what he felt to 
be a higher duty, which came to him through the appeal of 
Garrison, to help in the unpopular cause of Abolition. 

Garrison had already been in prison once in Baltimore 
on account of his outspokenness on the subject of slavery, 
when on New Year’s Day, 1831, he brought out in Boston 

the first number of Zhe Liberator, a little weekly paper 
devoted to the cause of immediate emancipation. He and v 
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his friend Knapp did the whole of the work of printing and 
bringing out the paper themselves, and were determined to 
go on at any cost,—‘ so long as they could subsist on bread 
and water or their hands find employment,’ as they said in 
their first number,—to make their protest heard in the land. 
And it was no idle boast, for Garrison showed repeatedly 
that he was ready to lay down his life for the cause. 

Whittier went with him heart and soul, in the same spirit 
in which the Quakers of the previous century had liberated 
their own slaves and purged the Society of Friends from that 


“~ iniquity. In 1833, three years before the removal to Ames- 


bury, he published his first pamphlet, ‘Justice and Expe- 
diency,’ an earnest plea for Abolition, and at the close of the 
same year he went with Garrison and Samuel J. May, the 
gentle but fearless Unitarian minister, to attend a conference 
at Philadelphia, at which the first national Anti-Slavery 
Society wasfounded. The declaration of principles adopted 
by the society was drafted by Garrison, and signed by all the 
members. Whittier once said that he valued his signature 
attached to that declaration more than his name on the title- 
page of any of his books. 

Whittier’s part in the struggle of the next thirty years, 
until Lincoln issued his proclamation of freedom to the 
slaves, was chiefly as a writer and especially as the poet 
the Abolitionists ; but he also did good work as an organiser, 
‘and had his share of_ill-usage. On one occasion he was 
pelted by the mob through the streets of Concord, in New 
Hampshire, with stones and rotten eggs, and for years after 
kept his ruined coat as a trophy. He was in Boston when 
the Women’s Anti-Slavery Convention was broken up by the 
mob in 1835, and Garrison was dragged through the streets 
with a halter round his neck to be hanged, and only with the 
utmost difficulty was rescued by the police and safely lodged 
in jail for the night. There Whittier, with S. J. May, went 
to see his friend. In 1838 he was in Philadelphia as editor 
of the Pennsylvania Freeman, when in May a new hall to be 
dedicated to the cause of Abolition was wrecked by the mob 
and burnt to the ground. Whittier’s office was in the build- 
ing, but the paper was not printed there, so that on the fol- 
lowing day he was able to publish an account of the disgraceful 
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scene. He remained for another year in Philadelphia, but 
then was compelled by his very uncertain health to abandon *~ 
all such regular engagements. He settled down at Ames- 
bury, and from that quiet home continued his work as a 
writer for the cause. 

How his pen was used in scathing rebuke of all sup- 
porters of the great wrong of slavery these verses from the 
poem ‘ Clerical Oppressors’ wiil show. It was written after 
¢ seeing the report of a pro-slavery meeting at Charleston, at 
| which, it was said, ‘ Zhe clergy of all denominations attended 

in a body, lending their sanction to the proceedings, and adding 
. by their presence to the impressive character of the scene!’ 
This is Whittier’s comment :— 


‘Just God! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar, God of Right ! 
Men who their hands with prayer and blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light ! 


‘What ! preach and kidnap men? 
Give thanks, and rob thy own afflicted poor? 
Talk of thy glorious liberty, and then 
Bolt hard the captive’s door ? 


‘What ! servants of thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 
The homeless and the outcast, fettering down ~ 
The tasked and plundered slave ! 


“Woe to the priesthood ! Woe 
To those whose hire is with the price of blood ; 
Perverting, darkening, changing, as they go, 
The searching truths of God ! 


‘Their glory and their might 
Shall perish ; and their very names shall be 
Vile before all the people, in the light 

Of a world’s liberty. 


‘Oh, speed the moment on — 
When Wrong shall cease, and Liberty and Love 
And Truth and Right throughout the earth be known 
As in their home above.’ 
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Whittier was a man of peace, but such verses as these 
(and those on ‘John Brown’ and ‘The Branded Hand’) 
written at a white heat of indignant passion played no small 
part in the struggle, which reached its climax in the Pre- 
sidency of Abraham Lincoln and the agony of the Civil 
War. 

In the early years of the struggle he felt the pinch of 
poverty, for those poems which were rousing the conscience 
of his people brought him in no income. His mother and 
sister stood by him devotedly, and encouraged him in that 
self-sacrifice which had set aside his early ambition for the 
sake of this great cause. It is good to think of them in their 
single-hearted loyalty, and willingness to bear some part of 
the burden of the oppressed. 

By the time the struggle was over, Whittier was left 
alone in his home at Amesbury, for mother and sister had 
passed away, and a niece came to share his solitary hearth. 
Then he wrote that charming poem ‘ Snowbound,’ in which 
he pictured his early home at Haverhill, and gave to the 
world a beautiful memorial of those who had been nearest 
to him. This and ‘The Tent on the Beach,’ published in 
the following year, 1867, were his first literary successes, in 
the matter of earnings. He was then sixty years of age, and 
from that time he led a placid and very happy life, with the 
consciousness of the great victory he had helped to win, still 
devoted in many ways to the cause of humanity, and with 
growing fame as a poet of the higher life. 

Some of the most beautiful of Whittier’s religious poems 
were written in this latter period. The light of God’s love 
in all things is what he sees and sings, and the great truth 
that the only religion that can avail in the world and cannot 
be shaken is the inward life of trust and reverence and of 
unselfish love and brotherhood among men. Only by living 
in that spirit can we know Christ, and know that he speaks 
the truth of God. 

Upheld to the last by that faith, and happy in the love of 
many friends, Whittier lived to old age, and passed quietly 
away in September, 1892.. His last message, whispered to 
those watching beside him, was, ‘ Love—love to all the 
world.’ 


—————— 
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Glad Service. 


‘Who calls thy glorious service hard ?’ 


1. The six verses of this hymn are taken from a poem 
which Whittier called ‘Seed-Time and Harvest,’ and which 
is in his collected works among the ‘Songs of Labour and 
Reform.’ The poem begins with these two other verses ; 
after which come the six which make our hymn: 


‘ As o’er his furrowed fields which lie 
Beneath a coldly dropping sky, 
Yet chill with winter’s melted snow, 
The husbandman goes forth to sow, 


‘Thus, Freedom, on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed we cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 
To swell the germs and fill the grain.’ 


The poem is, therefore, addressed to Freedom, and it is the 
special service of the reformer, who is working for freedom, 
that Whittier has in mind. It was written in 1843, in the 
midst of the great anti-slavery struggle, and twenty years 
before the victory was won. 

2. But what is true of that special service, is true of all 
devotion to duty and to God. There is a gladness in it, 
which makes every burden seem light. That is the secret of 
a true human life. The conviction of duty takes hold of a 
man, he knows that he ough to do right, not for the sake 
of praise or reward, but simply because it is right. That 
gives a strength to his life, and a secret joy, like nothing else 
in the whole world. When he fully understands its meaning, 
he knows that this doing of duty is surrender to God, the 
doing of the Father’s will. However hard the trials to which 
it leads, he finds in that surrender the supreme blessedness 
of life. 

3. Verse 2. In their special cause, Garrison and Whittier 
did live to see the harvest gathered in, and Whittier after- 
wards sang of their thankfulness for the victory. But John 
Brown did not. Yet the man who died a martyr to this 
cause, had a share in the joy, seeing in the vision of faith the 
victory that was sure to come. To all such devotion, ready 
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to be faithful unto death, and meanwhile to work bravely 
and patiently, that joy is given. To do such work is always 
felt to be worth while, even if the whole horizon looks dark, 
and no gleam of the better dawn has yet broken through. 
This confidence is expressed in verse 3. It was the secret of 
strength in the faith of the great Hebrew prophets. Their 
expectations and their pictures of the future might prove to 
be mistaken ; but not the conviction that Righteousness, as 
the power of the living God, must prevail. So even in the 
midst of failure and disappointment, they did not lose their 
faith; but continued passionately to declare ‘the word of the 
Lord.’ 

4. ‘ Whatsoe’er is willed, is done.’ The will to do right, 
even when strength and opportunity have failed for its fulfil- 
ment, is yet ‘as good as done.’ God accepts such will as 
adeed. So Milton, in his blindness, declared his faith: 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ And Whittier, 
in a time of feebleness, longing for more strength to be 
active in the great work, wrote some other verses, ‘ The 
Waiting,’ which conclude with the same thought: 


‘Oh power todo! Oh baffled will ! 
Oh prayer and action! ye are one. 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfil 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done!’ 


The patient sufferers, those who have only sympathy and en- 
couragement to give to those who are in the field, but are 
themselves kept from active duties, have their own share in 
every great work in the world. 

5. Verse 4. The recompense of such service is in grow- 
ing hopefulness of spirit and in deepened faith. ‘The 
purpose stayed,’—stayed on the living God, steadfast and 
confident in His strength. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.’ (Jsatah xxvi. 3.) 
And, meanwhile, to the faithful worker, all the refreshment 
and restfulness of the beautiful world is given. It is the un- 
selfish heart that truly enjoys all that beauty; and only the 
worker enjoys true rest. 

6. Verse 5. In brave, unselfish work, the noblest life is 
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found. It is best in itself, far better than idleness or selfish 
pleasure; even if there were no hope of the perfecting of such 
life in heaven. But whena man has come to that conclusion, 
and is determined whatever may befall to be true to the best 
in himself, to be brave and not a coward, to be generous and 
unselfish, not mean and cruel and self-seeking, then he is 
near the Source of a new fountain of life, and a clearer 
and happier faith. For so he has set himself to walk in 
God’s way, and He ‘will make it plain.’ 

Verse 6. There is, indeed, the vision of the larger hope, 
and in the midst of work for the good cause, we have not 
only the confidence that Righteousness must prevail, but that 
all living souls, whose allegiance is given to the cause, must 
have a share in the joy of victory. If they fall early in the 
day, their life is not so ended; they have passed, though it 
be through the flames of martyrdom, to fuller life. Part of 
their joy, surely will be in knowledge of the victory on their 
old field of duty,—when it shall be fully won. 


“COURAGE, BROTHER !’ 


OURAGE, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There’s a star to guide the humble : 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 
Do the right, do the right, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Though the road be long and dreary, 
And its ending out of sight, 
Foot it bravely—strong or weary : 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 
Do the right, etc. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee: 
‘ Trust in God and do the right.’ 
Do the right, etc. 


Simple rule and safest guiding, 
Inward peace and inward light, 
Star upon our path abiding : 
‘Trust in God and do the right.’ 
Do the right, etc. 


Norman Macleod. 


~~ 


— 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
1812—1872. 


A MAN of sunny temper and most lovable, a great 

worker, of overflowing energy, was Norman 
Macleod, a highland Scotchman, devoted to his country 
and its people, loved and honoured by them from the lowest 
to the highest. Of all the preachers who came to Balmoral, 
the Queen is said to have liked him best; and the most 
neglected of the poor, to whom he ministered in Glasgow, 
and for whom he held special services, that they might 
come in their work-a-day clothes, were devoted to him. 
Among all ranks in the city and by his troops of friends 
he was known simply as ‘Norman,’ a mark of the con- 
fidence and frank affection which he everywhere inspired. 
He was Norman the son of Norman, and his grandfather 
was an elder Norman, a fine old highlander, who for nearly 
fifty years was minister of Morven in Argyllshire. Thus he 
came of a good stock, and his was a brave and happy life, 
welcome, in the remembrance of it, like a breath of northern 
air and a glimpse of the sunny sea. 

Norman Macleod had very happy memories of his boy- 
hood. He was born June 3rd, 1812, at Campbeltown, a 
little seaport on the promontory of Kintyre, the southern 
extremity of Argyllshire. His father was minister of the 
town, and stayed there till the boy was thirteen. Campbel- 
town is on the eastern coast, opposite the island of Arran ; 
it has a good harbour, and vessels often put in there to 
shelter from the Atlantic storms. Across the promontory, 
hardly five miles away, there is another bay, into which the 
great ocean waves come rolling up with their full force. 
The booming as they break upon the rocks in stormy 
weather can be heard at Campbeltown. 

Norman grew up with a great love for the sea and 


- seafaring folk. He was a bright, affectionate boy, full of 
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fun and a great talker. He liked telling stories to the 
other children, and was eager for adventures; and many 
a happy hour he spent among the ships along the pier. 
He grew up brave and truthful, accustomed to be with 
people of all sorts, but learning the best lessons of all in 
his own home. There the children had plenty of freedom, 
which was guided by the wise and loving sympathy of 
both father and mother into the way of a simple and 
earnest Christian life. Norman said long afterwards that 
what he felt most deeply in his parents’ influence was the 
great power of love and truth. 

When he was twelve his father sent him for a year to 
Morven, to board with the schoolmaster and learn Gaelic. 
He had been there before in holiday time, at his grand- 
father’s, and there were still uncles and aunts at the 
manse, but the old minister had recently passed away. 
It was a glorious year for the boy. If he went by sea 
from Campbeltown, he would have a sail of a hundred 
miles; crossing from Oban on the mainland, and soon 
entering the Sound of Mull, it would be only about 
. twenty-five miles. There he was among great mountains, 
looking across the Sound to the island of Mull; there 
were beautiful little bays on the coast, and glens running 
up from the shore into the hills. His great delight was in 
sailing on the Sound and going out on fishing expeditions 
with the men. Years afterwards he described how once 
he was up before sunrise and climbed alone on to a rocky 
height overlooking the sea. There he saw how first the great 
mountain tops were touched by the dawn, while the valleys 
below were still in darkness, and the cold grey clouds began 
to glow like bars of gold across the sky ; and then at last a 
flood of light burst over the sea with its dancing waves, as 
the sun rose above the horizon, and lit up the sails of pass- 
ing ships. Then the boy knew what sunrise meant, and he 
hastened eagerly down to rouse the fishermen for their early 
morning’s work. 

In the following year his father removed to Campsie in 
Stirlingshire, where Norman for a time went to school. 
Then in 1827 he entered on his college course at Glas- 
gow, and four years later went on to Edinburgh to study 
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theology, for he was determined to be a minister, as his 
father and grandfather had been before him. Among his 
teachers at Edinburgh was Dr. Chalmers, the great preacher 
and the most notable man in the Church of Scotland, who 
was afterwards the leader of the Free Church movement in 
1843. Norman Macleod, when that time came, did not 
follow Chalmers in his secession, but remained among the 
moderate party in the Established Church of Scotland; but 
in the enthusiasm of his preaching, and above all in his | 
devoted work for the poorest of the people, wherever he was / 
called to labour, he was perhaps the most distinguished ,/ 
follower that Chalmers had. 

Macleod’s first ministerial charge was at Loudoun, in 
Ayrshire, where he went as a young man of twenty-six, with 
a sister to keep house for him at the manse; five years 
later, in 1843, the year of the Disruption, he removed to 
Dalkeith, not far from Edinburgh. At both places he made 
his way by his great earnestness, and by his frank, manly 
bearing and good humour quickly winning the confidence 
of the people. They knew him in their homes, they felt the 
genuineness of his religious life, and the practical sympathy 
of his efforts for their welfare, and thus his preaching gained \ 
more and more power. 

But the chief work of his life was to be done in Glasgow. 
In the summer of 1851 he became minister of thé Barony” 
Church, with the largest parish in Glasgow, and a month 
later he married the sister of his dearest college friend, who 
to his great grief had died earlier in that year. Macleod was 
now nearly forty, and in the prime of his manhood. He 
delighted in the stir and manifold activity of the great city, 
and was attracted as of old to the shipping onthe river. He 
threw himself with a splendid energy into the work of his 
parish, which he divided into districts, to be more 
thoroughly worked with the help of his chief men. 
Schools, adult classes, mission churches soon showed the 
results of his organising skill and the kindling power of his 
enthusiasm. He established the first congregational penny 
savings bank in Glasgow, and set a good example by pro- | 
viding in One of the busiest centres of labour a refreshment ' 
room where working men could get cheap and well-cooked * 
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food and enjoy the comforts of a reading room during meal 
hours apart from the temptations of strong drink. One 

| source of great happiness to him was the success of the 
mission_services which he established, to which only poor 
people in working clothes were allowed to come. To them 
he preached with great freedom, with his overflowing human 
sympathy, and their gratitude was shown by the crowds 
which came together to hear him. 
Three years after his settlement at Glasgow, Norman 
Macleod was summoned for the first time to Balmoral, to 
preach before the Queen and Prince Albert in Crathie 
Church. This he naturally felt to be something of an 

, ordeal, but he faced it in the right spirit and with the happiest 
| result. ‘I tried,’ he wrote in his journal, ‘to forget the great 
\ ones I saw, and to remember the Great Ones I saw not, and | 
so I preached from my heart and with as much freedom as | 
{ at a mission station.’ ‘Afterwards, walking in the fields near | 
‘Balmoral, he met the Queen and Prince, and she thanked | 
‘him for his sermon, and asked after his father, who was one 
of her chaplains; and in her journal the Queen wrote of the 


/ sermon: ‘It was quite admirable, so simple and yet so 


eloquent, and so beautitully argued and put. He showed 
us how we all tried to please self and live for that, and in so 
doing found no rest. Christ had come not only to die for 
us, but to show us how we were to live. After that first visit 
Macleod frequently preached before the Queen, the most 
trying occasion being in May, 1862, after Prince Albert's 
death; and he had also many private conversations with her, 
chiefly at Balmoral, but also at Windsor. He once wrote of 
the Queen: ‘I feel she wishes me to utter, as I do, anything 
which in my soul I feel to be true and according to God’s 


_. will. She has a reasoning, searching mind, anxious to get 


i 
{ 


( 


at the root and the reality of things, and abhors all shams, 
whether in word or deed.’ 

In the midst of all his Glasgow work Macleod found 
time for much else. In 1860 he became the first editor 
of ‘Good Words,’ and in that magazine wrote a number 
of stories, as well as many other articles and a series of 
papers telling of a visit he paid in 1864 to Palestine. He 
was an ardent believer in Foreign Missions, and in 1867-8 

ti 
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he went to India with a friend, appointed to visit the Pres- 
byterian churches in that country. The journey and the 
trying climate unhappily proved too much for his strength, 
already overtaxed by many labours, and he was never the 
same again. In 1869 he received the highest honour his 
Church could confer, being elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly, and in the Assembly of 1872 made one 
more great effort on behalf of Foreign Missions, pleading in 
a very powerful speech for the work in India. But for himself 
the end had come, and he went home to die. On Sunday, 
June 16th, 1872, the people of the Barony parish knew that 
their beloved pastor was no more. 


‘Courage Brother!’ 


‘Courage, brother! do not stumble.’ 
‘ Trust in God, and do the right.’ 


1. These verses are very characteristic of Norman 
Macleod, of his brave and trustful spirit, and the straight- 
forward integrity of his life. ‘ Trust in God, and do the right’ 
was a favourite motto of his, the spirit of which helped him 
through more than one painful passage in his life. The 
verses were written some time in the early years of his 
Glasgow ministry, and were first published in the Edinburgh 
Christian Magazine, for January, 1857; and again in the 
following year, at the end of a lecture to young men, given 
at Exeter Hall. Republished in the January number of 
Good Words, in 1870, the verses became much more widely 
known. 

2. The secret of a brave and true manhood is expressed 
in these lines: to be faithful to duty, to do right simply 
because it is right, even in the darkness, when the end can- 
not be seen, when the result may seem to be failure,—to be 
sure that it is best to be true and brave, and in that faithful- 
ness trusting God. Such determination, such faithfulness is 
like a beacon-light to guide in the true way, a star in héaven 
shining clear and steadfast over the darkest path. He who 
dares to trust and do the right, finds in the very act a new 
calmness and a victorious faith. 

3. Verse 2. Faithful plodding along a dreary road, often 
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needs the encouragement of such a word of cheer. Norman 
Macleod gave it to many a lonely and depressed worker, to 
many a baffled and defeated struggler against the evil of the 
world, in the course of his work in Glasgow, and in his 
earlier ministries. Do the right, be unselfish, learn the lesson 
of Christ’s self-sacrifice,—that was his message to the 
humblest and to the most exalted in the land. It was what 
he preached in that first sermon before the Queen, of which 
we have already spoken. It was a sermon he had often 
preached before, without notes; and he preached it then, 
because he had found it touched people. It was, he said, 
against the spirit of selfishness, ‘to show what the true 
life is, life in the spirit—a finding rest through the yoke of 
God’s service, instead of the service of self, and by the cross 
of self-denial, instead of self-gratification..’ 

4. There are two other verses, not given in our hymn 
book. This is one, which comes before our third verse. 
They belong together in the special lesson they teach : 

‘Trust no party, church, or faction, 
Trust no leaders in the fight, 
But in every word and action 
Trust in God, and do the right.’ 

When Norman Macleod established Good Words, his aim 
was to provide a healthy magazine, with good stories and 
other interesting reading, rich in human sympathies, setting 


forth a noble ideal of character, full of encouragement and ~ 


earnest Christian teaching. In this he amply succeeded, 
and as Editor had the help of such men as Charles Kingsley 
and Dean Stanley, and in Scotland of Tulloch and Caird. 
But many of his fellow-countrymen, who still held to the 
stricter lines of the old Calvinism, thought his teaching 
dangerous, and in some quarters Good Words met with bitter 
hostility. Then Macleod had to remember his watchword, 
and ‘cease from man,’ regardless of what prominent leaders 
might say of him, and simply do what he felt to be right. 
This need he felt even more acutely, in a vehement con- 
troversy which arose in 1865 on the question of the Sabbath. 
He held broad human views on the subject, feeling with 
Jesus that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 


“yx. the Sabbath. But in Scotland, the common view was dif- 
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ferent, and was terribly stern, making of Sunday the dreariest 
of days, especially for children. Of this, Macleod said that 
it belonged to Judaism rather than Christianity, and roused 
against himself an extraordinary storm of indignation. But 
though some did hate, and some did slight, he held right on, 
and in time the storm blew over, and he was forgiven. 
Every advocate of an unpopular cause, every witness to truth 
not commonly held, has to learn the same lesson. 

5. This simple fidelity to duty, is the one sure way ; and, 
as verse 5 says, it is the way of inward peace and inward light. 
Quietness with God is their happy possession who have 
chosen this true way, and with it the growing light and clear 
vision of heavenly things. 

The spirit of Norman Macleod’s religious teaching is well 
expressed in these sayings of his, which belong to the closing 
years of his life. In 1871, after preaching at Balmoral, he 
wrote to his wife: ‘I preached extempore on “ Our Father 
which art in heaven,’’ and on the education of men beyond 
the grave. I fear I shocked not a few—I hope I did so for 
good.’ And further he wrote: ‘Would God we could lose 
our Calvinism, and put all the teaching of Christ and his 
apostles in a form according to fact, and not theory. ‘“ Our 
Father ”’ is the root of all religion and morality, and can be 
seen with the spirit rather than the mere intellect.’ 

In the same year, he wrote: ‘I feel more and more the 
simplicity and grandeur and truth of Luther’s idea of faith— 
to be an out and out child; to be nothing that God may be 
all, not only for us, but in us; and perhaps more than Luther 
would admit, to choose this—and to choose it, not only once 
for all (a mighty choice), but always and in all things—what 
strength and peace! I know the lesson; but it seems to me 
that I have never learnt it. And heaven would be heaven, 
were it nothing more than its being the finishing of our 
_ education by the perfect utterance of “ Our Father.” ’ 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


LIFE that makest all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of men, 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The lovers of the Light are one. 


One in the freedom of the Truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God,— 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The Life that maketh all things new ! 


Samuel Longfellow. 


———< = 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 
1819—1892. 


AMUEL LONGFELLOW was twelve years younger 
than his brother, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the 
oet. Dr. Martineau once said to the writer of these lines 
that of all the American Unitarian ministers, who had - 
come as visitors to this country, he had been most drawn to 
Samuel Longfellow. He and his friend Samuel Johnson, 
as young men just leaving college, published in 1846 
the ‘Book of Hymns’ which Theodore Parker used in his 
services at Boston, and in 1864 they brought out another 
collection, ‘Hymns of the Spirit’; while both of them, 
radicals in religious criticism, have left to us some of our 
most beautiful and cherished hymns. 

Samuel was the youngest of the eight Longfellow 
children, four boys and four girls, and was born June 
18th, 1819, at Portland, in the State of Maine. It was a 
very happy home in which the children grew up. Their 
father was a lawyer and an honoured citizen of the town, 
a class-mate and life-long friend of Dr. Channing’s. They 
lived in a roomy house surrounded by great elm trees, 
which when Samuel was born was still on the outskirts 
of the town. Portland is on the coast, and has a deep- 
water harbour dotted with islands. The streets of the town 
are broad and arched over with tall trees; the country round 
about is hilly, while inland in the distance great mountains 
are in sight. Samuel, like his brother Henry, was a poet 
at heart and grew up delighting in all that beauty. Asa 
boy he was fond of reading and of sketching, and always 
took great interest in gardening. He preferred long 
rambles through the woods and fields to rougher outdoor 
games. A few miles away stood their grandfather’s house 
in the country, where the children found all the pleasures of 


farm life. 
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At the end of his school days at Portland, Samuel 
Longfellow entered Harvard College, going in the summer 
of 1835 by steamer the hundred miles southward to Boston. 
The college is in the little town of Cambridge close by 
Boston. There Longfellow went through the regular Arts 
course, having the pleasure in his second year of welcoming 
his brother Henry, who came, after a year’s study in Europe, 
to enter on his Professorship of Literature. In later years 
the poet’s house at Cambridge became a second home to 
Samuel, who was himself never married. 

Two years of teaching followed the completion of his 
college course, and then Samuel Longfellow determined to 
devote himself to the ministry. He entered the Divinity 
School at Cambridge in 1842, the year of Channing’s 
death, and formed there the great friendship of his life 
with Samuel Johnson, the son of a physician of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Another intimate college friend was Edward 
Everett Hale, for whose ordination in 1846 Longfellow wrote 
a hymn of which this is one of the verses :— 

‘A holy purpose in his heart 
Has deepened calm and still ; 
Now from his childhood’s Nazareth 
He comes to do thy will.’ 


That was the spirit in which Longfellow himself entered on 
the ministry. Wherever he went people were impressed by 
his beautiful character, his gentleness, his sunny disposition, 
his deep sympathy, his great earnestness, and heartfelt piety. 
He was not a strong man, and for many years was not able 
to undertake any regular work; but even when he went to 
preach only for a few weeks his hearers felt that they had 
received a gift of great price. Perhaps the most perfect 
expression of his religious life is in the verses beginning ‘I 
look to Thee in every need,’ of which these are two :— 


‘ Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 
Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road ;— 
But let me only think of Thee, 
And then new heart springs up in me. 
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‘ Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 
Around me flows thy quickening life 
To nerve my faltering will ; 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good.’ 
Longfellow’s first settlement in 1848 was at Fall River, an 
unattractive manufacturing town, but beautifully situated on 
the coast of Massachusetts, in a bay to the north of Rhode 
Island ; and it was, as he said, within sight of Hope Moun- 
tain, which was emblematic of his temper throughout life. 
For his ordination his brother Henry wrote the hymn: 

‘Christ to the young man said: “Yet one thing more ; 
If thou would’st perfect be, 
Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, 
And come and follow me.”’ 

For three and a half years Longfellow worked at Fall River 
under a good many discouragements, and during that time 
had to bear the sorrow of the death of both father and 
mother. Then in the summer of 1851 he sailed for the first 
time for Europe, travelling with a pupil, and two years later 
settled in his second and his longest pastorate, as minister of 
the Second Unitarian Church at Brooklyn, New York. 
They were happy years of work which prospered so far that, 
after meeting first in a hired hall, the congregation built a 
church, which was dedicated in 1858; but two years later 
the dissatisfaction of a section of his hearers with an anti- 
slavery sermon he had preached, and the need of rest and 
change, led to Longfellow’s resignation, and he came again 
to Europe, this time with his friend Johnson. Intheautumn 
of 1860 they spent a rainy week at Nice working at their 
second hymn-book, ‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ and wintered in 
Florence, where they stood by the newly-made grave of 
Theodore Parker. 

Longfellow was abroad for two years, and on his return 
his brother’s house at Cambridge became his home. He 
preached a good deal, but for sixteen years had no settled 
charge. Then in 1878 he entered on his last brief, but very 
happy pastorate, at Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
In 1882 he was called back to Cambridge by his brother’s 
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death and the duty, which fell to him, of writing the poet’s 
life. His friend Samuel Johnson had died a few weeks 
before, and of him also Longfellow published a brief 
memoir, prefixed to a volume of Johnson’s Essays and 
Sermons. 

For himself the evening of life was calm and rich in 
happiness. He had always delighted to return to his old 
home, loving the sea and the hills and all the familiar scenes, 
and glad to be again among his kinsfolk there; and it was 
on that northern coast, only a few miles from the old house 
of his childhood, that on October 3rd, 1892, the gentle and 
honourable life of Samuel Longfellow was brought to a close. 

Let these words from the memorial tablet in his Brooklyn 
church be added here : 

‘A man of gentle nature, liberal culture, loving heart; a 
faithful preacher and pastor, earnest in reform, a friend of 
little children; a poet of religion, he gave us many perfect 
songs of hope and cheer.’ 


Anniversary Hymn. 
‘O Life that makest all things new.’ 

1. This hymn was written for the anniversary of the 
Free Religious Association in 1878. It would be difficult 
to find a more perfect expression of the spirit of rejoicing 
and aspiration in such an anniversary occasion, whether of 
church or school, among those who are true to the ideal of | 
a Free Church,—free, in the sense of trusting simply and 
solely to God, and the guidance of His truth. 

2. Such anniversaries, especially of a school, seem to 
be most fitly held in the spring-time of the year, or in 
the perfect days of early summer. Thus in the opening 
verse of our hymn there is the thrill of new life on a lovely 
spring morning, the earth robed in its glory of fresh 
blossom and living green, wakening gladness and fresh 
and eager thoughts in the minds of men. From many 
sides the people gather for their festival, coming like 
pilgrims to one sacred place to give thanks together, 
coming in the early morning, while the dew is on the 
grass, to give their first best thoughts of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving to the Giver of all good. It is the one Divine Life, 
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that is the source of all this glorious renewal of the earth 
and of the newly awakened aspiration of human hearts. To 
the heavenly Father the children render their song of praise 
and adoration, in the beautiful home which He has given. 

3. Verse 2 carries on the thought of the joy of the 
gathering,—the hands clasped in greeting,~ the new light 
of gladness in friendly eyes, the thrill of hopefulness in 
every heart, the deep and glad sense of oneness in the 
love of the Light, the love of the best and highest. For the 
thought is not simply of the morning light, revealing all 
the loveliness of the earth and the welcome faces of friends, 
but no less of that hidden light of the Spirit, which gives a 
deeper meaning to all the rest. ‘God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all.’ 

4. That sense of oneness, ‘ unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace,’ includes for these pilgrims, these brethren and 
children of the Free Church, a sharing in the happy freedom 
given by complete surrender to Truth (Verse 3). God is 
the source of all truth. Our trust is in Him, and the light 
of truth He gives. It is a wonderful freedom, with joyful 
confidence and courage, which comes in the act of giving 
oneself up to God, and feeling that in all the growing under- 
standing of truth He is leading us. Then there is the ‘joy 
of paths untrod,’ the thought of the limitless fields of truth 
still to be explored, the spirit of adventure penetrating further 
and further into the Divine life, always with the same sure 
Guide; and with the vigour of undying youth, for there is 
nothing that more surely keeps the soul young than such 
pure devotion to truth. It is one of the noblest passions of 
our nature, witnessing to us of immortality, and it leads of 
necessity to ‘the larger thought of God.’ 

5. The last verse still dwells on the one thought of the 
richer, fuller spiritual life in the sense of which the thankful 
pilgrims are rejoicing. For such life there can be no death. 
Constantly renewed in growing strength, with wider and more 
glorious outlook, it knows more and more perfectly the 
source from which it springs, its oneness with the Divine 
Life, in reverent and thankful trust and perfect love. So is 
made manifest, even as in the life of Jesus, the great inherit- 
ance of the children of God. 


NOBILITY. 


RUE worth is in being, not seeming,— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Alice Cary. 


— 


Ae DC Eve CaN Rays: 


18z20—1871. 


F the twelve writers of hymns whose story is included in 
this book, it happens that only one is a woman. 
There are others, like Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Alcott, who 
might equally well have been included, but no one of them 
is more worth telling about than Alice Cary. She and her 
sister Phoebe, who should always be remembered together, 
were Americans, and friends of the poet Whittier, of whom 
we have already spoken. Like him they were born in the 
country in a hnmble farm-house, but in time by their natural 
gifts and brave perseverance made their way into the great 
field of literature The last twenty years of their lives they 
spent in New York, where they died, both in the same year. 
The first book which made Alice Cary famous she called, 
‘ Clovernook, or Recollections of our neighbourhood in the 
West” Clovernook was the fancy name she gave to their 
old home in the country, and the book was full of pleasant 
sketches of the scenes and the people among whom she and 
her sister had been brought up. 

Alice Cary was born April 26th, 1820, in a farm-house 
eight miles to the north of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio. 
Her father, Robert Cary, was a native of New Hampshire, 
and belonged to an old English family long settled in 
America. While still a boy, quite early in last century, 
he had moved with his father seven hundred miles away 
from their old home into what was then the wild north-west 
territory of the States. There were no railways in those 
days, and it was a long and difficult journey, on which they 
had to take all their possessions with them, for the last four 
hundred miles by boat down the river Ohio. 

They were the first settlers on the land where they made 
their new home. The great forest trees had to be cleared 
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away and the land prepared for farming, and it was only a 
very rough kind of house they were able to build at first. _ 
Then when Robert Cary married in 1814, he took over a 
part of the land, which his father had secured, and built a 
house for himself. He and his wife had hard work to gain 
enough by farming, not only for food and clothing for 
themselves and their children, but to pay for their portion 
of the land; and it was only when Alice, their fourth child, 
was twelve years old that the farm was completely paid for 
and they were freed from the burden of debt. 

So the children, both the boys and girls, had to do their 
share, and as soon as they were old enough helped in the 
work of the house and the farm. They could not afford to 
have much teaching in the school which stood by the road- 
side a little more than a mile away from their house, and 
what they learnt was chiefly from their father and mother, 
and the country life they lived, and the few books they had 
at home. 

Their father, although obliged to lead the life of a poor 
hard-working settler, had the gentleness of the noblest 
kind of man, and honoured the learning which he was not 
able to get for himself. He was a poet at heart, delighting 
in the beauty of the country and the wonder of the changing 
seasons, and a lover of the dumb creatures on his land. 
The horses and cattle would follow him about the farm, and 
it was said that there was not a colt so shy that it would 
not eat out of his hand and rub its head caressingly against 
his shoulder. Alice was like him in her love of all beautiful 
things and in her eagerness for knowledge; and as the 
years passed she and her sister Phoebe by patient per- 
severance were able to gain for themselves some of those 
treasures of learning, which their father had longed for in 
vain, and to become writers of books, which gave a great 
deal of pleasure and help to others. 

While the children grew up knowing what it was to be 
poor, and to have a hunger for refined and beautiful things 
in their home, which could not be satisfied, they had to the 
end of their lives happy and tender memories of the house 
‘low and small’ in which they were born. It looked to the 
west, with a strip of grass separating it from the road, and 
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on one side there was a well of fresh cool water, shaded by 
some cherry and apple trees, the branches of which almost 
pushed their way into the attic window. The south side of 
the house was covered with a beautiful sweet briar, and 
down by the road-side was a fine old oak, which had been 
spared from the forest when the clearing was made. At the 
back was a large barn, which was a capital play-place for 
the children. Then they could wander away into the woods, 
gathering the spring flowers, and nuts in autumn; and Alice, 
when she afterwards lived in the great city, could always 
shut her eyes and in vivid pictures of memory be back again 
at ‘Clovernook’ in her old country home. 

Sorrows came to Alice Cary while she was still a girl. 
Just as the farm was paid for and they were building a new 
house, the family circle was broken by the death of two 
sisters to whom she had been specially attached, and two 
years later, when Alice was only fifteen, their mother died. 
The next fifteen years were passed in brave and patient 
efforts, by which she and her sister Phoebe, who was four 
years younger, prepared themselves for their life-work as 
writers. They had many difficulties to face, and much dis- 
couragement. Their duties in the house and on the farm 
had to come first, and it was only after the day’s work was 
done that they could give themselves up to the pleasure of 
reading and to their own writing. And they had a fresh 
trial to bear when their father married again, and the new 
mother, though very admirable in other ways, proved to be a 
woman of hard practical sense, who could not understand 
or sympathise with the girls’ love of books. She even 
grudged them candles by which to read at night, thinking 
it waste of time, so that they were often driven to use a saucer 
of lard with a bit of rag in it for a wick, by the light of 
which they secured many precious hours for their chosen 
work. Butnothing could daunt their brave spirits, and soon 
they found newspapers that were willing to publish their 
verses, though it was a long time before they earned any 
money. 

In 3847 the Wational Era, a weekly newspaper devoted 
to the cause of liberty and reform, began to be published 
in Washington, and it was from this paper that Alice Cary 
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received her first payment for anything she had written. 
Whittier was one of the editors, doing his part of the work 
from his home at Amesbury, and without knowing anything 
of them, he entered into a friendly correspondence with the 
two sisters, encouraging them in their efforts. Then one 
evening, in the early summer of 1850, he quite unexpectedly 
received a visit from his two correspondents. Alice and 
Phoebe had made up their mind to see something of the 
great cities, and that literary world in which they so much 
longed to have a place. So they had travelled from their 
distant home in Ohio, and had been for the first time to 
New York and Boston, and then came on to Amesbury to 
see Whittier. That was the beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship, which was a great happiness and help to the two 
sisters ; and what Whittier thought of them may be seen in 
the beautiful poem ‘The Singer, which he wrote after 
their death in 1871. Telling of their first visit long ago, 
he says of Alice :— 


‘Yet ere summer eve grew long, 
Her modest lips were sweet with song ; 
A memory haunted all her words 
Of clover-fields and singing birds. 

‘Her dark dilating eyes expressed 
The broad horizons of the west ; 
Her speech dropped prairie flowers ; the gold 
Of harvest wheat about her rolled. 

‘ Fore-doomed to song she seemed to me, 
I queried not with destiny ; 
I knew the trial and the need, 
Yet, all the more, I said God speed ! 


‘Years passed : through all the land her name 
A pleasant household word became : 
All felt behind the singer stood 
A sweet and gracious womanhood.’ 


That year 1850 saw more than the adventurous journey 
of the two sisters from their country home, for Alice had 
determined to make a greater venture, and in the autumn 
after their return she went out again alone, and settled down 
in New York, to make her own living there as a writer. 
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Then in the spring of 1851 she sent for Phoebe and another 
younger sister, and these three, of whom Alice, the eldest, 
was Only thirty-one, faced the great world alone, and suc- 
ceeded in their brave attempt. 

By living in the most economical way, and writing for 
any papers that would receive their contributions, they 
managed from the first to keep out of debt. They made 
it a rule never to buy anything they could not pay for, and 
were ready to help themselves, even to the papering and 
painting of their rooms. In 1852 Alice Cary’s ‘ Clovernook 
Papers ' were published, and at once became popular, and 
from that time her influence grew and their position was 
secure. Four years later they were able to move into a 
pretty little house in Twentieth-street, which was their home 
to the last, and it became the centre of a delightful circle of 
friends, in which Horace Greeley, the famous journalist, was 
their most intimate and loyal encourager. Their interest 
was not only in literature, and in the poems and stories they 
wrote, but in all good social work ; and Alice Cary was the 
first president of the first Women’s Club in New York. 

Their old father had the happiness, before he died, of 
visiting them in the home they had made for themselves, 
and of enjoying the sympathy of their many friends; and it 
was there that in the year before they died Whittier paid 
them a visit, of which he also speaks in that poem, ‘ The 
Singer,’ from which we have already quoted. Alice was 
suffering when he came from the illness from which she did 
not recover, and this is what Whittier says :— 


‘Our converse, from her suffering bed 
To healthful themes of life she led: 
The out-door world of bud and bloom 
And light and sweetness filled her room. 


‘Yet evermore an underthought 
Of loss to come within us wrought, 
And all the while we felt the strain 
Of the strong will that conquered pain. 


‘God giveth quietness at last ! 
< The common way that all have passed 
She went, with mortal yearnings fond, 
To fuller life and love beyond.’ 
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Alice Cary died in February, 1871, after sufferings very 
bravely borne, only fifty years of age, and Phoebe died in 
the following July. The two sisters had been so much to 
one another, and so closely united in their work as in their 
home, that it was happy for them to be not long divided 
in death. 


Nobility. 
‘True worth is in being, not seeming.’ 


1. Alice Cary wrote a great many verses like these, simple 
verses, by no means great as poetry; but easy to read and 
understand, and full of wholesome sentiment. Her writings 
became widely popular, and she was made very happy by 
messages which came from far and near, telling how her 
poems had helped people. In her room, she had quite a 
collection of photographs of little children, ‘Alice Carys’ all 
of them, called after her in gratitude for her writings. She 
taught not only by her writings, but by her own brave life. 
She had suffered much, and had intense sympathy for others, 
and was always quick to help any who came to her in dis- 
tress. One such friend wrote of her, after her death: ‘She 
taught me self-help, courage, and faith. She showed me 
how I might help myself, and help others. Wherever I 
went, I carried with me her love as a treasure and a staff.’ 

2. These verses on ‘ Nobility’ are part of a larger poem, 
of which this is the last verse : 


‘ Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world, early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating,— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth ; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth.’ 


So the verses end as they begin, with the thought of what 
makes the true worth of a man, as Burns also said: 


‘The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


‘The rank is but the guinea stamp ; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’ 
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Alice Cary had shown in her own life all the truth of this 
first verse, not idly dreaming away her time, but working 
steadily and bravely, and with ‘ patient continuance in well- 
doing,’ as each day gave her opportunities for kindly thought 
and deed. 

3. The thought of Verse 2 is inthe Sermon on the Mount. 
See Matthew vii. 2 and 13, and vi. 33. Some of the same 
thought Alice Cary put into these other verses : 


‘Do not look for wrong and evil— 
You will find them if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbour, 
He will measure back to you. 
‘Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile.’ 

4. The two sisters had learnt the great lesson of self- 
denial. They knew that truth which Alice put into verse 3, 
that out of giving up comes great gain for the deeper life, 
a greater happiness, because in love and sympathy it can 
help others so much, and in submission to the Father’s 
will finds the greatest blessedness of all. The verse ends 
with the second great commandment, ‘ Thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ 

And we may add these lines, in which Alice Cary spoke 
of her heartfelt religious faith : 

“TI only know that God is love, 
And know that love is wise.’ 


And these lines, which she calls ‘My Creed’: 


‘TI hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen ; that when 
We climb to Heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men.’ 


THE NEW YEAR. 


ING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


Wir Der ENN Y SON 
1809—1892. 


E are happy to have in our Hymn Book some verses 
by Tennyson, and so to have the story of a life so 
beautiful and noble as his to tell at the end of this little 
book. Tennyson was one of the great poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, who sang of what was best and noblest in 
our English life, and was rightly loved and honoured by the 
people. He did not write any hymns as Cowper did, who was 
a great poet a hundred years before him, or even as Milton 
did, two hundred years before, in those verse translations of 
the Psalms of which we have spoken; but Tennyson’s 
verses, ‘ Ring out, wild bells,’ from ‘In Memoriam,’ can 
be used as a hymn at the end of a year or at the beginning 
of the New Year, and so we thankfully include them in our 
Hymn Books. 

Of a poet’s life there is often very little to tell, except 
about what he wrote and the kind of man he was, where he 
lived and who his friends were. But when we enjoy his 
poetry we always want to know these things, and it often 
helps us to understand better the meaning of what he has 
written. Of Milton’s life there were other things to tell, 
because he played a great part in English history ; but that, 
you will remember, was during the twenty years when he 
was obliged to give up his poetry and do other work. The 
whole of Tennyson’s life was devoted to the one great work 
of writing beautiful poems, and that had to be done in 
quietness, away from the stirring events of the world, the 
crowds and noise of cities. He often came to London, but 
his home was always in the country, in beautiful places, 
and it is very pleasant to have pictures of these places 
in our minds, and to know what a beautiful and happy 
home life he had. 
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Alfred Tennyson was born in the village of Somersby in 
Lincolnshire, where his father was the clergyman. The 
village is not likely to be marked on any of your maps, but 
it is half-way between Horncastle and Spilsby, and rather 
more than ten miles south of the little town of Louth, where 
Alfred as asmall boy was sent to school. On the coast, some 
fifteen miles away, perhaps you will see Mablethorpe. That 
was where the children generally spent their summer holi- 
days, in a cottage close by the shore; and we know how 
much Tennyson always delighted in the sea. 

There was a house-full of children at Somersby rectory. 
When Alfred was born, on August gth, 1809, there were 
already two little boys, and when he was ten his youngest 
brother was born. Then they were a family of eleven, seven 
boys and four girls, and merry times they had together, both 
indoors and out. They were clever children, and had the 
run of their father’s library; they imagined all sorts of 
games for themselves, in which they often pretended to be 
knights at tournaments or fighting great battles, and they 
were very fond of writing stories and of acting, as well as 
making verses. Alfred was always very good to the younger 
children, and told splendid stories about all sorts of wonder- 
ful things. He might sometimes seem gruff in manner, but 
he was always gentle and very tender with the little ones. 

When he was seven years old he was sent to the Grammar 
School at Louth, and lived with his grandmother in the town. 
One thing he remembered from those days was walking 
in procession with the rest of the boys, decorated with 
ribbons, when in 1820 George IV. came to the throne. But 
he was not happy at school. He was a reserved and sensi- 
tive lad, and the masters were very rough, so of course the 
boys were rough too. For five years he had to stay there, 
but then when he was twelve he was kept at home, and very 
thankful he was to be with the others again and to have 
lessons with his father. 

It was pleasant country where the Tennysons lived. The 
village nestled among the trees on the lower slope of a Lin- 
colnshire wold. The rectory stood close by the quaint little 
church, and next to it was an old farm-house. From the 
drawing-room window they looked out upon a lawn encircled 
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by trees, and on the south was a deep border of lilies and roses, 
backed by hollyhocks and sunflowers; beyond this was a 
further garden, sloping down to the meadow, and at the 
bottom a swiftly running brook with forget-me-nots and long 
mosses waving about in the stream. On the right of the 
garden there was a sunny orchard, and all round was the 
open country, with broad fields and lanes and other quiet 
villages. So it was not wonderful that the children grew up 
to delight in all beautiful things, and, indeed, Alfred was not 
the only poet among them. Two other brothers, though not 
as famous as he, wrote very beautifully of what they had 
learnt to see and enjoy in their country home, 

When he was eighteen Tennyson went to Cambridge, 
and for three years was a student at Trinity College. There 
he worked hard at the regular University subjects, but no 
less hard at his poetry, and in his second year he gained the 
Chancellor's medal for a prize poem. His two elder 
brothers were at Cambridge at the same time, and it was 
not long before they gathered about them a close circle of 
intimate friends, young men with the same high interests 
and earnest enthusiasm as themselves. Among them was 
Arthur Hallam, Alfred’s chief friend, whose early death was 
the great sorrow of his life, and led to his writing ‘In 
Memoriam.’ 

Many a talk these friends had together during their 
college days, about the books they read, the history of their 
country and of ancient times, and the great questions of the 
day, and sometimes Tennyson would read aloud to them the 
poems he had written. No one could see him at that time 
coming into the hall at college without being struck by his 
appearance—six foot in height, squarely built, with a noble 
head and long waving hair ; and his friends were quite sure 
that he would one day be known as a great poet. 

But first there was to be a time of trial and difficulty, 
while for years Tennyson worked and waited, until the world 
recognised his great gifts. In 1830, when he was only 
twenty-one, and still at college, he published his first 
volume of poems, but it was not until twenty years later, in 
1850, that on the death of Wordsworth he was made Poet 
Laureate, and had so far won his position in the world that 
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he was able to be married and make a home of his own. 
So in thinking of Tennyson, his life may be divided into 
three parts. First, twenty-one years of home, school, and 
college; then from the time of publishing his first book, 
twenty more years of struggle, until 1850; and after that, 
forty-two years of assured fame and noble work and beauti- 
ful old age. 

At the beginning of 1831 Tennyson was called home 
from college on account of the failing health of his father, 
who died a month after his return. From that time, until his 
marriage nineteen years later, his home was with his mother 
and sisters, and for the first six years still at Somersby 
Rectory. When you read ‘In Memoriam’ you will find 
in that book verses which tell of the happy times they had 
there, especially when Arthur Hallam came at Christmas, 
and of their terrible grief when Hallam died quite suddenly 
at Vienna, while travelling with his father, and of what 
Christmas was to them after that, and how sorrowfully they 
went out from their old home, when they were obliged 
to leave. 

Tennyson’s sorrow at the death of his friend seemed at 
first greater than he could bear, and his whole life was 
darkened. But as the years passed by his brave spirit and 
his great love overcame the sorrow, and that victory of faith 
and love made him a far nobler poet than he had been 
before. So when ‘In Memoriam’ was published there was 
no longer any question as to his greatness. Among those who 
took delight in his poems were the Queen and Prince Albert, 
and, as we have seen, he was made Poet Laureate. 

In that same year, 1850, Tennyson married Emily 
Sellwood, whom he had long known and loved, and they 
began together a very beautiful and happy home life. Three 
years later, after much searching, they found a house exactly 
suited to be a poet’s home. It was in the Isle of Wight, and 
was called Farringford, near Freshwater, only three miles 
from the Needles on the extreme west of the island. From 
the drawing-room window they had a lovely view, across the 
undulating park, to a distant fringe of trees, beyond which 
was the sea, and further headlands in sight, while on the left 
were the higher slopes of the Downs. There, in that 
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‘ivied home among the pine trees,’ the Tennysons settled 
down to a quiet country life, ‘looking after their little farm 
and tending the poor and sick of the village.’ They loved 
the flowers and the birds and the glorious sea air as they 
walked over the hills or down upon the rocks; and there it 
was that many of Tennyson’s chief poems were written— 
most of the ‘Idylls of the King’ and ‘Enoch Arden’ and 
others—for it remained their home to the end of the poet’s 
life. As his two boys, Hallam and Lionel, grew up, 
Tennyson shared all their pleasures with them, taking 
them for long walks, playing football with them in an old 
chalk pit, building castles of flint on the cliffs. And in the 
house it was the same; he liked to be with them building 
with bricks or having other games; he often read to them, 
and he taught them to act charades, as he and his brothers 
and sisters had done in the old days at Somersby. His 
great desire was that his boys should grow up truthful, for, 
he said, ‘a truthful man generally has all virtues’; and he 
was careful to teach them always to be courteous to poor 
people. 

Tennyson was always rich in friends, from his college 
days and during his years of struggle, when such men as 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, and Gladstone were 
quick to recognise his nobility and power. It is always 
pleasant to remember how cordial his friendship was for 
Browning, the other greatest poet of his time, when between 
men of less generous nature there might have been rivalry 
and unworthy jealousy. 

Many visitors found their way to Farringford, and among 
them, from America, the poet Longfellow and his younger 
brother Samuel, of whom we have spoken in an earlier 
chapter, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Early in the Farring- 
ford days the Tennysons received a visit from Prince Albert. 
They had just bought the house, in 1856, after being only 
tenants for three years, and some of their furniture was 
being brought in, so that the rooms were in confusion, when 
the Prince quite unexpectedly appeared, having driven over 
from Osborne, a drive of about seventeen miles. He was 
very cordial, and impressed Tennyson as being a man of 
strong and self-sacrificing nature. One of the party 
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gathered a bunch of cowslips, which the Prince said he 
must take back to the Queen. 

Five years later, in December, 1861, Prince Albert died, 
whom then all the people delighted to call ‘Albert the 
Good,’ and Tennyson wrote a beautiful dedication of his 
‘Idylls of the King’ to the memory of the Prince, of whom 
he spoke in these lines : 


‘Indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my king’s ideal knight, 
“Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it ;” 


Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 

For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.’ 


It was after this that Tennyson first saw the Queen at 
Osborne, and had a long private talk with her. She stood 
before him pale and statue-like, speaking in a quiet, un- 
utterably sad voice, ‘a kind of stately innocence about her.’ 
Among many kind things, she said to him: ‘ Next to the 
Bible “In Memoriam” is my comfort. That was the 
beginning of what grew to be a warm friendship between 
the Queen and her Poet Laureate, marked to the end of his 
life by the exchange of touching letters and messages in 
times of special sorrow and joy, and marked before the 
world in 1883, when the Queen raised Tennyson to the 
Peerage, and he became Lord Tennyson. 

Farringford was Tennyson’s home to the end, but in 
later years he had also another beautful summer home, Ald- 
worth, a house which he built for himself in 1868, in the 
midst of woods on the slope of Blackdown, not far from 
Haslemere in Surrey. Over the open moorland of the Down 
the road finds its way to the edge of the wood in which the 
house is hidden, but when one comes upon the house it is 
seen to be still high up on the slope of the hill. In front 
is a broad terrace with a glorious view over the rich plain 
stretching to the South Downs in the distance; and on 
either side are shady walks, winding among the trees and 
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shrubs which Tennyson himself had planted, making his 
garden and the woods beyond an ideal place for a poet’s 
broodings and the delight of his friends. There, as to 
Farringford, came many happy visitors, and among them 
the Gladstones and Dr. Martineau. 

There the last months of Tennyson’s life were spent, in 
the autumn of 1892. The spring of that year had been 
particularly beautiful in the glory of the fruit blossom, and 
in the Farringford gardens he had enjoyed the splendour of 
the apple and pear trees and the white lilac. Then on the 
last day of June they came to Aldworth, Lord and Lady 
Tennyson, and Hallam their son. Lionel, the second son, 
had died six years before in India. 

At first Tennyson enjoyed his accustomed walk over the 
moor above his house, but as autumn deepened his strength 
gradually failed. He wasan old man then of eighty-three, 
and his work was done. As a last word, added to his many 
noble poems, he had written those beautiful lines ‘ Crossing 
the Bar,’ which he told his son to print at the end of every 
edition of his poems, the lines which begin : 


‘ Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
‘ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.’ 


There could indeed be ‘no sadness of farewell’ when 
at last the summons came for him, but only deep thankful- 
ness for so beautiful an end of a rich and noble life. His 
last words were a farewell blessing to his wife and son; 
then he lay silent and peaceful through the first hours of the 
night, the light of the full moon flooding the room, for he 
liked to have the blinds up that he might see the sky and 
the light. On his bed lay the Shakespeare that he loved, 
and which he had asked for the day before. And so, in 
the second hour of Thursday, October 6th, in the holy 
stillness of the night, Tennyson breathed his last. His 
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grave, as is most fitting, is in the Poets’ Corner, next to 
that of his friend and brother poet, Robert Browning, in 
Westminster Abbey. 


The New Year. 
‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky.’ 


1. These verses for New Year’s Eve, when at midnight 
the bells ring out the old and ring in the new year, area 
song of faith and hope. They come out of the heart of the 
poet, who is ready to leave the past behind and press forward 
into a better future. They mark the point at which Tenny- 
son had completely gained that victory of faith and love 
over his great sorrow for the death of his friend, of which 
we have already spoken. 

2. Arthur Hallam died in September, 1833, and for 
years after that Tennyson was brooding over his sorrow, 
learning its lessons, and writing the poems of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ while at the same time he did much other 
work. There are three different Christmases described, 
the last being in 1837, after the Tennysons had been 
obliged to leave their old home at Somersby. Then 
comes that greeting of the New Year, No. 106 of the 
poems, which we have in ‘Ring out, wild bells.’ The 
last poem of all was written five years later, and the 
whole, as we have seen, was not published until 1850, which 
shows how long and with what loving care Tennyson worked 
at these poems, to make them as beautiful and worthy a 
memorial of his friend as he could. 

3. The first Christmas after Hallam’s death brought very 
painful memories to Tennyson in the thought of the great 
happiness he had lost, and yet even then there was something 
more than sorrow in his heart. From Somersby they could 
hear the bells of four other churches in neighbouring 
villages ringing on Christmas Eve, and so he writes of that 
first year :— 


‘The time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid ; the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 
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* Each voice four changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 
Peace and goodwill, to all mankind.’ 

In his pain Tennyson had almost wished that he might 
never hear those bells again, but when their familiar sound 
breaks upon the stillness of the evening, they tell him of a 
better hope. 


‘ But they my troubled spirit rule, 
For they controll’d me when a boy ; 
They bring me sorrow touch’d with joy, 
The merry, merry bells of Yule.’ 
He remembers what Christmas means, with the coming of 
Christ into the world, and so even in the midst of his own 
fresh grief he sings :— 
‘Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night : 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.’ 


4. Tennyson had faith in God and man, and, holding 
fast to that, he was saved from the despair into which his 
sorrow might have led him. The life of man was so wonder- 
ful, and its possibilities so noble, he felt that it could not be 
meant simply for death, and most perfectly he saw the 
purpose of God revealed in the life of Christ, and revealed 
in such a manner that the simplest could understand. 

‘And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 


It was just the human life, in love and sympathy and holy 
aspiration, which spoke most clearly of God, and showed 
the meaning of His ‘ Word,’—that is, His purpose or thought 
for man. And in the same way, because Tennyson saw in 
Arthur Hallam a nature noble and beautiful beyond all 
others among his friends, that also helped to lift him out of 
sorrow, to make him believe in the unseen things of the 
deeper life, and to convince him with a great joy that his 
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friend, though seeming to be dead, had really entered upon 
a new and heavenly life. 

5. As this faith grew strong in Tennyson’s heart, his joy 
in the beautiful world, which also spoke to him of God, 
helped to bring him fresh light, and we find the spring-time 
as well as the Christmas of different years reflected in the 
poems. Thus in the spring which followed the second 
Christmas after his great loss, he is able to write 


‘Can trouble live with April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons ?’ 


And he calls to the spring to bring the flowers and to help 
him to a more joyful song :-— 
‘ Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 
‘O thou, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud 
And flood a fresher throat with song.’ 


And in another year when all the land is beautiful again, 
and the air is full of the song of birds, while far away in the 
blue depths above ‘the lark becomes a sightless song,’ 
spring wakens also in the poet’s breast, and his regret 
‘becomes an April violet,’ and ‘buds and blossoms like the 
rest.’ Surely, he cries, it cannot be only regret which 
wakens more keenly in this sweet April time. 


‘Not all : the songs, the stirring air, 
The life re-orient out of dust, 
Cry thro’ the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fair. 


‘Not all regret : the face will shine 
Upon me, while I muse alone ; 
And that dear voice, I once have known, 
Still speak to me of me and mine: 


‘Yet less of sorrow lives in me 
For days of happy commune dead ; 
Less yearning for the friendship fled, 
Than some strong bond which is to be.’ 
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So his faith rises higher, and his hope grows more clear and 
strong. ‘ Regret is dead, but love is more.’ His friend lives 
with God, and he knows that all things work together for 
good to them that love God. 
‘Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die.’ 

6. Out of such assured and happy faith came the verses, 
‘Ring out, wild bells.’ In our hymn-book only six of the 
verses are printed, but in Tennyson’s poem there are eight. 
The two other verses touch more especially on his own 
sorrow, from which he turns in the hope of better days to 
come, even as now he knows that his love for his friend is 
greater than it was before. 

7. The six verses of the poem, as they are in our book, 
form a very noble hymn of faith and aspiration. There is a 
wonderful music in them, and in the first verse the thrill of 
the clear frosty night, the clouds driven by the wind across 
the sky, and the sound of the bells also swept across the 
country. None of the hideous noises of a thoughtless town 
on New Year’s Eve can spoil the beauty of this verse. It 
transports us into the country. What we hear are the bells 
of the village church across the fields, or perhaps the 
belis from the old tower of a little country town heard in the 
churchyard or down the quiet street. 

And they are ‘ happy bells’ we hear, because they speak 
of true and earnest aspiration after nobler life. In how 
many households, during the last fifty years, have not these 
verses, read habitually on New Year’s Eve, grown sacred 
with tender associations and with deepening faith? One 
generation has grown up, and another has come to share in 
that deep emotion, in a common love; while some voices 
which once thrilled with those earnest tones are now silent, 
and faces in which the light of heavenly expectation shone, 
are seen only in the vision of that purer light into which they 
have passed. In those bells we still hear the tones of 
undying hope. 

8. The first note of aspiration is struck in the second 
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verse, with the words, ‘ Ring out the false, ring in the true ;’ 
and in each of the following verses fresh lines of the beauti- 
ful and noble ideal are drawn, of such a manhood and such 
a citizenship as Tennyson worthily conceived, completed 
with the vision of ‘the Christ that is to be.’ The darkness 
can be driven from the land only when the larger heart and 
the kindlier hand rule among the people, when a true 
Christian discipleship has made of our manhood what we 
see it to have been in Christ. 

g. This is the final aspiration, that human life may at 
last be redeemed from all baseness and all evil, lifted to the 
higher level of Christ’s manhood. And with this achieve- 
ment comes the further thought of the heavenly life, and 
companionship in spirit with those who once were here, in 
whom we have seen all that is noblest and most beautiful 
in our humanity, with Christ the ‘chief of faithful souls,’ 
and with those who have been our own in the nearest 
bonds of love, even as Tennyson saw in his friend the 
type of the nobler manhood, blended now with his ‘dream 
of good.’ 

This victory of faith, through the passion of pure human 
love that has laid hold of the strength of divine righteous- 
ness, is perfected in God, in complete surrender to His 
holy will, and the knowledge that our life must ever rest 
in Him. 

*O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure, 
‘That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 
‘With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul.’ 


THE END. 
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